COMING  EVENTS  IN  OBERLIN 


Feb.  18 — Dramatic  Association  Production,  “Alien 
Corn.”  8:30  p.  m.  Finney  Chapel. 

19 — Swimming  Meet  with  Rochester. 

Second  performance  of  “Alien  Corn.” 

21 —  Glen  Gray  Memorial  Basketball  game, 
Varsity  vs.  Alumni.  Warner  Gymnasium. 
7 :30  p.  m.  40c.  Dance  following  game  in 
Men’s  Building. 

22 —  Luncheon  and  meeting  of  General  Alumni 
Council.  Oberlin  Inn. 

22 — Swimming  meet  with  Allegheny. 

24 —  Concert  of  the  Conservatory  Orchestra 
with  Georges  Enesco,  guest  conductor,  7 :30 
p.  m.  Finney  Chapel.  Tickets  at  the  Con- 
servatory Office.  BOc. 

25 —  Artist  Recital.  Georges  Enesco,  violinist. 
8:30  p.  m.  Finney  Chapel.  Tickets,  $1.00 
and  $1.25. 

26 —  Swimming  meet  at  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

Mar.  5 — Artist  Recital.  Lawrence  Tibbett,  bari- 
tone. 8:30  p.  m.  Finney  Chapel.  Tickets, 
$1.00  and  $1.25. 

Swimming  meet — Ohio  Conference — Ober- 
lin. 

11 — 10th  Annual  Intramural  Festival.  7:45 
p.  m.  Warner  Gymnasium. 


W — Yale-Princeton  Game.  Warner  Gymnasium. 

il;  ‘ a 

19 — Women’s  Glee  Club.  Home  Concert.  Ffh- ■’ 
ney  Chapel.  , 

25  and  26 — Mummers’  Club  Production. 

Apr.  14 — Lecture.  Nadia  Boulanger.  Warner  Hall. 

26 — -A  Cappella  Choir  Concert.  7 :30  p.  m.  Fin- 
ney Chapel. 

29  and  30 — Symposium  on  Fine  Arts.  Allen  Art 
Building. 

May  1 — Band  Concert.  On  the  Campus.  4:00  pr^tp. 

3 — Concert  by  Elizabethan  Singers.  7:30  p.  j 
m.  Warner  Hall. 

5 — Honors  Day.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Dinner. 

6 and  7 — Dramatic  Association  spring  produc- 
tion. 

29 —  Theological  Seminary  Baccalaureate  Exer- 
cises. 

30 —  Theological  Seminary  Commencement  Ex- 
ercises. 

June  11 — Alumni  Day. 

12 —  Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

13 —  Faculty  Lectures  for  Alumni. 

14 —  The  105th  Commencement. 


THEY  ARE  WORKING  FOR  OBERLIN 

Class  Agents,  who  will  introduce  the  Alumni  Fund  to  their  classmates 


1890 — Miss  Mary  C.  Miller,  teacher,  Cleveland. 

1893 —  Frederick  Dutton,  teacher,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 

1894 —  Charles  L.  Stocker,  lawyer,  Cleveland. 

1895 —  E.  C.  Partridge,  minister,  Gentry,  Ark. 

1896 —  Benjamin  F.  Stanton,  school  superintendent, 
Alliance,  0. 

1897 —  Miss  Harriet  Penfield,  librarian,  Chicago. 

1898 —  Hiram  B.  Thurston,  Treasurer  emeritus, 
Oberlin. 

1899—  Harley  G.  Moorhead,  lawyer,  Omaha. 

1900 —  Mrs.  C.  H.  Grant,  housewife,  Bucyrus,  O. 

1902 —  -Mrs.  Charles  W.  Reid,  housewife,  River 
Forest,  111. 

1903 —  E.  A.  Lightner,  college  administrator,  Water- 
ville,  Me. 

1904 —  Charles  J.  Ford,  lawyer,  Geneva,  O. 

1905 —  D.  Clifford  Jones,  business,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

1906 —  William  S.  Cochran,  business,  Cleveland. 

1907 —  Edward  T.  Heald,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary, 
Canton,  O. 

1908 —  Stanley  B.  Kent,  patent  solicitor,  Port  Wash- 
ington, N.  Y. 

1909 —  Victor  O.  Doerschuk,  chemist,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1910 —  Percy  J.  Ebbott,  banker,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

1911 —  Arthur  F.  Baker,  scout  executive,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

1912 —  Arthur  E.  Fall,  banker,  Cleveland. 

1913—  Carlos  N.  Bushnell,  funeral  director,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


1914 —  Frank  C.  Fisher,  lawyer,  New  York. 

1915 —  Martin  Dodge,  engineer,  New  York. 

1916 —  Marcus  M.  Kalbfleisch,  business,  Detroit. 

1917 —  Richard  R.  Fauver,  engineer,  Lorain. 

1919 —  George  H.  Auffinger,  Jr.,  banking,  Buffalo. 

1920 —  George  Bent,  business,  Berea,  Ky. 

1921—  Robert  M.  Bartlett,  minister,  Longmeadow, 
Mass. 

1922 —  Harold  G.  Dietrich,  college  professor,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

1923 —  Charles  Ainsworth,  business,  Moline,  111. 

1924 —  Irvin  E.  Houck,  insurance,  Chicago. 

1925 —  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Beck,  housewife,  Brecksville, 
Ohio. 

1926 —  Paul  M.  Titus,  college  professor,  Gambier,  O. 

1927 —  Mrs.  Harlan  M.  Thompson,  housewife,  Ora- 
dell,  N.  J. 

1928—  Warner  Woodworth,  insurance,  Lakewood,  0. 

1929 —  Stuart  Fitton,  government  administration, 
Oxford,  O. 

1930 —  Hollis  Barber,  college  professor,  Cincinnati. 

1931 —  Donald  T.  Dixon,  insurance,  Boston. 

1932 —  Cyrus  V.  Giddings,  business,  Columbus,  O. 

1933 —  John  R.  Brown,  Jr.,  student,  Cambridge, 
M&ss> 

1934—  George  N.  Sliver,  banking,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

1935 —  John  Shaw,  business,  Elyria,  O. 

1936 —  Warren  S.  Kelley,  student,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1937 —  Walter  Richards,  chemist,  Cortland,  O. 


Four  classes  have  no  agent  to  date 
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Literature  in  1937 

A Review 

by  Andrew  Bongioro,  ’23 


MARCH  1,  1937  was  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  William  Dean  Howells,  the  native 
of  Ohio  who  became  for  his  genera- 
tion the  greatest  interpreter  in  prose 
fiction  of  American  life.  There  were 
a few  commemorative  articles  in  the 
newspapers  and  the  magazines,  most 
of  them  either  emphatic  in  their  con- 
demnation or  condescending  in  their 
praise.  The  general  feeling  seemed 
to  be  that  Howells  might  have  been 
a great  novelist  if  he  had  only  been 
the  contemporary  of  Theodore  Dreiser 
and  Ernest  Hemingway,  and  had 
learned  a few  things  from  them.  Yet 
it  is  of  Howells  that  Owen  Wister  has 
recently  said  that  he  “has  left  our 
literature  a large  company  of  men 
and  women  so  true  to  life  that,  al- 
though he  created  them  in  an  epoch 
that  has  passed,  we  can  travel  about 
the  United  States  and  see  many  still 
like  them  today.  Indeed,  if  there  be 
a writer  whose  books  are  more 
crowded  with  veracious  portraits  of 
his  fellow  Americans,  I don’t  know 
him.”  Veracity,  as  Wister  suggests, 
is  the  note  of  Howells’  work.  Early  in 
life  he  resolved  to  write  only  of  what 
he  saw  and  heard,  and  from  that  re- 
solution he  never  wavered.  His  sub- 
ject is  the  middle-class  America  into 
which  he  was  born  and  of  which  he 
knew  both  the  virtues  and  the  limita- 
tions, and  he  writes  of  its  members 
with  both  sympathy  and  detachment, 
a sympathy  too  sane  to  betray  him 
into  sentimentality  and  a detachment 
too  humane  to  betray  him  into  acrid 
satire.  Our  generation,  or  that  part 
of  it  that  still  reads  him,  knows  him 
chiefly  by  one  novel,  The  Rise  of  Silas 
Lapham.  That  may  or  may  not  be  his 
greatest  work,  but  it  is  a very  fine 
one.  In  its  faithful  and  sympathetic 
portrayal  of  character,  in  the  logical 
unfolding  of  its  plot,  its  grasp  of 
moral  principle,  its  irony  and  serenity, 
it  is  worthy  of  a novelist  of  a very 
high  order.  If  there  is  a single  Ameri- 
can novel  that  is  infused  with  the 
spirit  of  Sophocles,  that  novel  is 
The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham. 

On  August  11,  died  Edith  Whar- 
ton, the  disciple  of  Henry  James,  who 
like  her  master  chose  to  spend  her  life 
abroad.  Her  novels  deal  for  the 
most  part  with  the  aristocracy  of 
nineteenth-century  New  York,  the 
class  into  which  she  was  born  and 


which  left  nothing  undone  to  dissuade 
her  from  pursuing  so  vulgar  a voca- 
tion as  novel-writing.  If  that  class 
ever  becomes  extinct  it  will  be  re- 
membered chiefly  by  six  or  eight  of 
Edith  Wharton’s  novels. 

In  February  1936  appeared  George 
Santayana’s,  The  Last  Puritan:  A 
Memoir  in  the  Form  of  a Novel;  in 
January  1937,  as  if  to  challenge  com- 
parison with  Santayana’s  book,  ap- 
peared John  P.  Marquard’s  The  Late 
George  Apley,  A Novel  in  the  Form 
of  a Memoir.  They  are  both  novels 
of  New  England  life,  but  Marquard’s 
book  is  by  far  the  more  authentic. 
Not  that  it  is  a work  of  piety.  Mar- 
quard’s aim  is  to  provoke  laughter  at 
the  expense  of  Boston,  and  there  is 
no  denying  his  success.  The  laughter, 
however,  is  much  louder  in  the  early 
than  in  the  late  chapters  of  the  book. 
One  suspects  that  the  author  found 
his  hero  less  laughable  upon  long  ac- 
quaintance. For  George  Apley  is 
ridiculous  only  to  the  extent  that 
every  type,  whether  teacher,  soldier, 
churchman,  or  statesman,  is  ridiculous 
to  men  of  other  types.  He  is  not  of 
those  to  whom  we  owe  the  poetry  and 
music  of  the  world,  but  he  is  decid- 
edly of  those  to  whom  we  owe  the 
world’s  stability  and  order.  He  was 
born  in  a city  that  had  already 
achieved  a pattern  of  life  which  it 
knew  to  be  productive  of  good,  and 
he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  find  a 
place  within  that  pattern.  “I  have 
been  the  means  of  continuing  some- 
thing,” he  said  of  himself  toward  the 
end  of  his  life,  not  a mean  achieve- 
ment if  the  something  is  productive 
of  human  happiness;  an  achievement 
which  he  owed  to  the  virtues  he  most 
faithfully  cultivated;  reverence  for 
facts,  prudence,  thrift,  self-abnega- 
tion, and  public  spirit.  These  vir- 
tues radiated  from  the  central  virtue 
of  loyalty  to  his  native  city,  a loyalty 
so  deep  that  one’s  credulity  is  not 
strained  when  the  author  represents 
him  as  writing  to  his  son  from  Rome : 
“Rome  is  the  eternal  city  . . . Will 
you  please,  if  you  can  spare  the  time, 
go  up  to  Boston  and  see  if  the  roof 
at  Hillcrest,  near  the  angle  by  the 
Terrace,  is  still  leaking.”  Strange 
home-thoughts  from  abroad;  but  the 
art  of  living,  like  all  the  other  arts, 
entails  selection,  and  Apley  was  an 
artist.  If  nature  denied  him  the  gift 


of  eclecticism,  he  had  the  humility 
to  face  his  limitations  and  to  play  the 
role  for  which  nature  shaped  him. 

A different  type  of  man,  this  time 
not  fictitious,  but  a man  of  flesh  and 
blood  and  also  a native  of  New  Eng- 
land was  recently  celebrated  in  Odell 
Shepard’s  Pedlar’s  Progress:  The 

Life  of  Bronson  Alcott.  I say  “cele- 
brated” advisedly.  Shepard’s  book  is 
no  mere  biography,  though  it  tells  the 
story  of  Alcott’s  life  in  great  detail 
and  with  admirable  skill.  It  is  a 
panegyric  on  a man,  a portrait  of  a 
whole  epoch,  and  above  all  a tract 
for  the  times,  written,  as  the  author 
says,  “out  of  the  assured  conviction 
that  America  has  always  been,  is  now, 
and  throughout  her  coming  centuries 
will  continue  to  be,  profoundly  ideal- 
istic” and  also  out  of  fear  that  that 
idealism  has  of  late  been  in  eclipse. 
For  his  purpose  he  could  hardly  have 
found  a more  suitable  subject,  and 
one  more  unlike  George  Apley.  Ap- 
ley’s  mind  was  stored  with  facts  and 
disturbed  by  dreams;  Alcott’s  mind 
was  filled  with  dreams  and  seldom 
disturbed  by  facts.  Where  Apley’s 
mission  was  to  be  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing something,  Alcott’s  was  to 
destroy  in  order  to  build  anew,  to  de- 
story evil  not  by  a few  alterations  in 
the  structure  of  society,  but  by  the 
regeneration  of  the  heart  of  man.  He 
was  a transcendentalist,  a school  of 
philosophers  who  trusted  the  intui- 
tions of  the  human  spirit  far  more 
than  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Be- 
ing a radical  reformer  he  became  an 
educator.  He  himself  had  had  very 
little  schooling.  He  was  the  son  of 
poor  parents,  and  for  some  part  of 
his  youth  he  was  one  of  the  many  Con- 
necticut pedlars  who  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  carried 
their  packs  to  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. And  a pedlar  he  remained 
throughout  his  life,  though  he  was 
to  cease  dealing  in  jewelry,  amulets, 
soaps,  silver  thimbles,  and  gold  spec- 
tacles, and  to  become  a pedlar  of 
ideas.  He  founded  a school  whose 
object  was,  in  his  own  words,  “to 
form  mind,  heart,  character;  to  make 
its  subjects  wise  and  happy;  and  to 
make  them  so  by  a simple,  natural, 
and  rational  process.”  He  brought 
many  a radical  reform  into  the  school- 
room. He  put  backs  on  benches,  in- 
troduced individual  desks,  paid  some 
attention  to  lighting  and  heating.  He 
abandoned  the  birch-rod;  or  rather 
he  did  not  abandon  the  birch-rod,  but 
when  punishment  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered the  offending  child  was  made  to 
strike  the  teacher.  Only  thus  could 
the  pupil  be  made  to  see  that  one 
man’s  wrongs  bring  suffering  upon 
his  neighbor,  a very  important  lesson 
for  a teacher  to  impart  who  held  the 
end  of  education  to  be  not  a learned 
man  but  a moral  being.  But  all  his 
schools — in  Chesire,  Connecticut,  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  Boston — failed. 
Parents  feared  his  innovations.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  Alcott  set  out  to  reform 
( Continued  on  page  16) 


As  I See  the  War  in  China 


IT  takes  two  to  make  a quarrel. 

How  often  we  have  heard  that. 
What  we  need  to  realize  is  that  it 
takes  two,  and  probably  more,  to 
make  a peace.  China  and  Japan  can 
not  make  peace  alone.  If  one  wins  the 
other  is  dissatisfied,  or  as  is  more  like- 
ly in  modern  warfare,  neither  side 
wins  and  both  are  dissatisfied.  We  in 
the  United  States  are  directly  involved 
in  the  establishment  of  any  true  peace 
in  the  Orient.  Before  we  can  help 
bring  about  peace  we  must  understand 
the  factors  involved  and  the  basic 
causes. 

Fundamentally  the  struggle  is  be- 
tween imperialism  and  nationalism, 
or  two  Asiatic  countries  in  various 
stages  of  western  civilization  and  de- 
velopment. When  Perry  sailed  into 
Tokyo  Bay  in  1853  Japan  learned  her 
lesson  ■well.  She  saw  vividly  the  need 
of  westernization  if  she  were  going  to 
deal  with  western  countries.  She  had 
to  meet  force  with  force.  The  present 
struggle  shows  how  faithfully  she  has 
learned  her  lesson  from  her  white 
teachers.  China  tried,  at  first,  not  to 
learn,  feeling  instinctively  that  by 
westernizing  she  would  lose  her  civil- 
ization. Japan  was  thus  able  to  get  a 
60  year  headstart  and  is  now  afraid 
that  China  will  catch  up.  China  has 
realized  that  she  will  lose  her  soul  if 
she  does  not  westernize  and  fight,  and 
that  she  will  probably  lose  it  if  she 
does.  She  is  taking  what  she  feels  to 
be  the  lesser  of  two  evils  and  running 
the  risk. 

Two  things  are  necessary  when  a 
nation  begins  to  industrialize — raw 
materials  and  a market.  Even  with  a 
large  territory  and  natural  resources 
such  as  those  of  the  United  States  or 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  foreign  trade  is  neces- 
sary. For  Japan,  territory  and  re- 
sources are  doubly  necessary,  now 
that  her  national  economy  is  built  on 
industrialization.  The  world  has  not 
been  very  helpful  to  Japan  in  aiding 
her  to  solve  her  economic  problems. 
A series  of  customs  duties  and  tariff 
barriers  have  driven  Japan  to  seek 
the  only  other  path  she  knows  to  a 


market  and  raw  materials — military 
expansion.  Incidentally  it  should  be 
noted  that  a boycott  of  Japanese 
goods,  although  perhaps  halting  the 
war,  will  not  bring  peace.  It  will  only 
aggravate  the  basic  things  that  are 
driving  Japan  to  war. 

Japan  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
looked  with  longing  eyes  at  China. 
We  are  all  guilty  and  it  is  probable 
that  any  intervention  by  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  Sino-Japanese  struggle 
will  not  be  for  altruistic  reasons  but 
on  behalf  of  an  enlightened  self- 
interest. 

Japan  feels  the  need  of  political 
control  in  China  if  she  is  going  to 
maintain  economic  control.  Right 
there  she  is  making  her  greatest  mis- 
take. If  she  would  renounce  all  claims 
to  political  rights  and  preferment, 
withdraw  her  soldiers,  and  let  eco- 
nomic forces  take  their  course,  her 
control  over  China  would  be  three 
times  as  effective  as  it  will  ever  be 
through  armed  force.  “He  who  loses 
his  life  shall  gain  it.”  Although  we 
may  not  like  the  method  Japan  is 
using  to  solve  her  problem,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  we  have  driven  her 
to  this  solution,  that  these  difficulties 
do  exist,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
peace  in  the  Orient — or  in  the  world 
— until  they  are  solved.  That  will  re- 
quire some  sacrifice  on  our  part. 

Among  Japanese  there  is  a real  fear 
of  Communism.  The  fear  is  partly  for 
military  reasons  of  strategy  and  part- 
ly on  account  of  ideologies.  Japan 
feels  confident  that  she  will  fight  a 
war  with  Russia  and  wants  to  elimi- 
nate any  chance  of  being  kicked  in 
the  back.  She  is  trying  to  establish  a 
buffer  between  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and 
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China  and  eliminate  military  danger 
on  one  side  of  the  buffer  at  a time. 
Ironically  enough  her  policy  is  bring- 
ing China  and  Russia  closer  together. 
This  rapproachment  will  continue  as 
long  as  we  maintain  our  isolationist 
policy  and  unless  China  can  get  aid 
from  some  other  source.  Japan  fears 
that  Communist  propaganda  will 
spread  through  China  and  filter  over 
into  Japan.  Here  again  by  a queer 
twist  of  fate  the  opposite  has  hap- 
pened. Japan  has  continuously  op- 
posed the  Chinese  government  which 
for  ten  years  has  been  trying  to  ex- 
terminate the  Chinese  Soviets.  Last 
spring  the  Chinese  Reds  had  reached 
the  end  of  their  “Long  March,”  but 
now  they  seem,  thanks  to  Japan,  to  be 
starting  on  a new  trek — one  that  is 
bringing  them  again  to  the  heart  of 
China  rather  than  driving  them,  beat- 
en, to  the  outskirts.  The  rising  sun  of 
Japan  has  given  the  Red  Star  new 
brilliancy  in  China. 

Population  pressure  in  Japan  is  pure 
rationalization.  If  Japanese  will  not 
emigrate  to  “Manchutikuo”  which  is 
relatively  sparsely  settled,  will  they 
emigrate  to  North  China  which  is 
more  densely  populated  than  Japan 
itself?  Furthermore  enough  food 
can  be  produced  in  Japan  itself  to 
feed  all  the  Japanese. 

Another  reason  given  for  Japanese 
aggression  is  that  China  is  a very  x'est- 
less  country,  in  endless  turmoil  and 
civil  war  and  with  no  stable  govern- 
ment. Japan  wishes  to  establish  a 
stable  government.  This  is  the  same 
reason  that  we  have  given  for  inter- 
vention in  Central  America.  With  it 
goes  the  idea  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
of  Asia.  In  view  of  this  it  is  rather 
striking  that  Japan  did  not  follow  this 
policy  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  when 
all  of  this  was  true,  but  has  waited 
until  China  was  well  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming united  and  strong.  Draw  youi 
own  conclusions  as  to  whether  Japan 
fears  a united  China  or  a weak  dis- 
united one. 

The  growing  nationalism  and  unity 
of  China  is  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
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mg  things  of  the  fourth  decade  of  this 
century.  People  are  beginning  to 
think  in  terms  of  “China”  and  “coun- 
try” rather  than  “family”  and  “vil- 
lage.” At  Oberlin-in-Shansi  nearly 
every  composition  subject  assigned 
brought  some  means  of  “saving  the 
country.”  Feeling  that  I knew  how  to 
“save  the  country,”  I racked  my  brain 
for  some  subject  that  would  force 
them  off  the  beaten  track  of  national 
salvation.  It  hit  upon  “A  Spring 
Day.”  But  patriotism  can  not  be 
downed.  “It  is  a beautiful  spring  day. 
I walked  out  into  the  country  and  sit 
under  a green  tree.  I gaze  at  the  blue 
sky  full  of  white  clouds  and  think, 
‘How  can  I save  my  country?’  ” 
Humorous  perhaps,  but  indicative  of 
what  young  and  new  China  is  think- 
ing. 

The  most  potent  factor  in  unifying 
China  has  been  six  years  of  active 
Japanese  aggression.  But  there  are 
many  other  factors.  Improved  and 
increased  means  of  communication 
have  been  very  helpful.  Between 
1927  and  1935  the  mileage  of  motor 
roads  increased  from  30,000  kms.  to 
96,345  kms.  with  16,040  under  con- 
struction. Whereas  in  1929  there 
were  no  passenger  air-routes,  one 
company  alone  reported  10,404  pas- 
sengers in  1935.  The  railroad  from 
Canton  to  Hankow  and  one  from  the 
north  to  the  south  of  Shansi,  among 
others,  have  been  completed  in  the 
last  four  years.  When  I first  went  to 
Oberlin-in-Shansi  in  the  summer  of 
1934  no  railroad  came  within  22  miles 
of  the  school.  Now  two  railroads,  go 
through  the  city  where  the  school  is 
located. 

The  nationalization  of  the  currency 
system  by  Dr.  H.  H.  K’ung  (Oberlin, 
’06)  has  helped  to  unify  the  country. 
The  silver  purchasing  policy  of  the 
United  States  some  two  years  ago, 
contributed  indirectly  to  this  unifica- 
tion. A more  widespread  educational 
system  (by  no  means  universal  yet) 
is  helping  to  bring  the  country  to- 
gether in  the  matter  of  language  and 
interests. 

A deep  faith  in  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  has  given  the  people 
something  around  which  to  center 
their  hopes.  As  a composition  subject 
I gave,  “If  I Were  Dictator  of  China.” 
One  composition  came  in  so  poorly 
written  that  after  I had  underlined 
mistakes  and  returned  the  composition 
for  correction  it  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  written  in  red  ink  rather  than  in 
black.  The  next  day  it  was  handed  in 


uncorrected  with  the  following  note: 
“Please,  Mr.  Strong,  you  correct 
those  mistakes  for  me  because  I can’t 
correct  any.  There  are  too  many. 
Now  in  this  condition  of  China  I 
would  do  as  same  as  General  Chiang 
is  doing.”  Or  in  another  composition, 
“We  can  not  know  the  truth  until  the 
Nanking  government  tells  it  to  us.” 
Along  with  this  loyalty  to  General 
Chiang  and  to  Nanking  goes  a hatred 
of  the  war  lords  and  a resentment 
towards  their  opportunist  policies. 
This  is  most  surprising  in  a province 
like  Shansi  which  for  twenty-five 


Pictures 
Before  the  war: 

A class  of  farmers  learn  new 
agricultural  methods,-  Dr.  K'ung, 
General  and  Mme.  Chiang  and 
Mr.  Donald,  their  financial 
advisor,  visit  Oberlin-in-Shansi, 
a first  I esson  in  health. 

The  scene  is  changed: 

Students  at  rifle  practice;  ruins 
in  Hankow,-  soldiers  guard  the 
school. 


years  has  been  the  personal  domain 
of  “ex-model  Governor”  Yen  Hsi 
Shan.  Last  year  all  second  year  high 
School  boys  in  Shansi  were  required 
to  attend  a three  months  military 
training  course — class-room  work  to 
be  made  up  when  possible.  They  were 
all  told  that  whenever  they  heard  the 
name  of  Sun  Yat-Sen  or  Yen  Hsi-Shan 
they  must  stand.  General  Chiang  was 
not  mentioned  because  Yen  (under 
whom  the  military  training  was  being 
held)  was  at  odds  with  Chiang;  and 
yet,  when  the  name  of  the  General- 
issimo was  spoken  the  whole  5000, 
Shansi  boys  if  you  please,  hit  the 
floor  with  thunderous  unanimity.  Two 
weeks  after  these  students  returned  to 
school,  away  from  the  direct  control 
of  Yen,  half  didn’t  attempt  to  stand 
for  Yen’s  name,  while  a few  made 
half-hearted  attempts,  but  the  whole 
student  body  had  learned  to  rise  for 
Chiang,  whether  his  name  was  men- 
tioned in  a chemistry  class,  in  gen- 
eral assembly,  or  in  an  English  class. 


I sometimes  suspected  that  they  asked 
questions  which  would  provoke  the 
answer  Chiang,  so  that  they  could  all 
jump  to  their  feet.  Governor  Yen 
sent  around  some  books  for  daily 
reading  at  flag-raising,  which  were 
supposed  to  teach  students  his  ideas 
and  beliefs.  Putting  his  own  picture 
on  the  front  page  was  about  the  worse 
thing  he  could  have  done  to  increase 
his  popularity.  Nearly  every  book 
had  a mustache  that  was  not  too  com- 
plimentarily  appended,  a cigarette 
stuck  in  his  mouth,  or  a hole  punched 
through  his  face.  What  was  even 
more  surprising  was  to  find  written  on 
the  lapels  of  his  collar,  the  place  for 
military  insignia,  the  characters  mean- 
ing traitor.  That  for  the  highest 
ranking  official  in  the  province. 

Japanese  imperialism  and  Chinese 
nationalism  have,  as  everyone  fully 
expected,  come  into  collision.  What  is 
happening  in  China  is  tragedy.  We 
tend  to  think  of  the  people  killed  and 
the  non-combatants  shot  and  the  hor- 
rors and  suffering,  but  even  more 
tragic  than  that  is  what  it  is  doing 
to  the  hopes  and  ideals  of  China. 
China  has  long  followed  the  “tea- 
cup” or  discussion  method,  of  settling 
difficulties.  China  put  her  faith  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  the  League 
of  Nations  but  has  been  disillusioned 
again  and  again.  There  is  nothing 
more  bitter  and  destructive  than  re- 
peated disillusionment.  Think  only 
of  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points,  Ver- 
sailles, Manchuria  in  1931,  Ethiopia, 
Spain,  and  now  China  again  and  who 
can  expect  China  to  depend  upon  in- 
ternational opinion  for  protection? 
China  is  being  forced  to  arm  and  fight 
and  that  is  destroying  something  that 
was  at  the  very  heart  of  China’s  civil- 
ization and  which  has  stood  her  in 
good  stead  for  3,000  years.  It  is 
something  that  a world  sick  unto 
death  has  desperate  need  of. 

It  has  been  evident  to  anyone  liv- 
ing in  the  Far  East  that  this  war  was 
coming.  It  is  also  evident  to  anyone 
willing  to  face  the  realities  of  the 
world  today,  that  another  war  is  soon 
upon  us  and  that  we  are  going  to  be 
involved.  We  can  not  and  must  not 
pursue  an  ostrich  policy  of  putting 
our  head  in  the  sand  and  making  be- 
lieve that  war  will  not  bother  us.  It 
will.  That  is  why  we  are  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  Sino-Japanese  struggle. 
Let  us  go  ahead  then,  coldly,  and  real- 
istically with  our  eyes  open,  rather 
than  to  drift  blindly  into  the  next 
war. 
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Building  Can  Come  Back 

Chauncey  Williams  says  current  recession 
is  less  severe  than  is  generally  believed. 


EVER  since  the  master  political  show  man,  Franklin  D. 

Roosevelt,  focused  his  administrative  spotlight  on 
the  first  act  of  “The  Road  from  Recession”  the  intei'est  of 
his  great  American  audience  has  centered  on  the  building 
field. 

At  a peak  in  1928,  the  building  operations  of  the  whole 
nation  involved  an  annual  expenditure  of  seven  billion 
dollars.  Since  that  time  it  has  dropped  off  to  about  one 
and  a half  billion  or  over  three-fourths  of  its  former 
height.  Such  a drastic  curtailment  of  activity  necessarily 
has  dealt  a staggering  blow  to  the  hundreds  of  firms  who 
furnish  the  countless  materials  and  thousands  of  crafts- 
men figuring  in  building  operations. 

Labor  in  the  field  and  in  the  factories  suffered  more 
acutely  as  construction  fell  off.  In  order  to  make  his  play, 
“The  Road  from  Recession,”  a financial  success  President 
Roosevelt  has  been  pushing  the  nation’s  industrialists  into 
the  limelight  to  get  their  assistance  in  coaching  the 
“Three  B Trio”;  building  capital,  building  labor,  and 
building  public. 

The  biggest  single  factor  in  the  study  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  “Three  B’s”  is  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation  of 
New  York.  This  organization  is  of  particular  interest  to 
Oberlin  because  of  the  fact  that  one  of  its  leading  execu- 
tives is  Chauncey  Williams,  Class  of  1918.  Mr.  Williams 
is  Vice  President  as  well  as  a member  of  the  board  of 
Directors  of  the  corporation. 

When  I was  in  New  York  between  Christmas  and  New 
Years,  Mr.  Williams  graciously  acceded  to  my  request  to 
explain,  to  me  the  functions  of  his  organization  and  to  give 
his  views  on  the  subjects  relating  to  the  building  field. 

Mr.  Williams  states  that  the  current  recession  m 
building  volume  is  much  less  severe  than  alarmists  have 
made  it  appear.  It  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  rapid  rise 
in  building  costs  that  took  place  last  spring.  Some  mate- 
rial prices  were  advanced  very  rapidly  and  in  many  centers 
union  wage  scales  were  also  increased  by  large  amounts 
with  the  result  that  the  end-cost  of  the  assembled  build- 
ings mounted.  The  potential  market,  particularly  in  the 
housing  field,  was  for  moderate-priced  houses,  and  the 
result  of  the  cost  increases  was  to  discourage  prospective 
home-owners,  who  went  on  a buyers’  strike.  In  recent 
months  prices  have  been  adjusted  downward  and  it  may  not 
take  much  longer  for  potential  buyers  to  decide  to  go 
ahead  with  their  deferred  projects. 

Mr.  Williams  believes  that  a housing  program  such  as 
has  been  proposed  by  President  Roosevelt  would  “help  to 


pull  us  out  of  the  mire  as  all  industry  would  profit.  Hous- 
ing is  one  of  the  basic  needs  along  with  food  and  clothing. 
If  industry  cannot  cope  with  it,  industry  cannot  cope  with 
anything!” 

He  said  he  was  not  at  all  willing  to  say  that  industry  can- 
not handle  it,  or  that  governmental  avenues  were  a satis- 
factory way  out  of  the  building  dilemma.  He  is,  however, 
favorable  to  the  English  system  of  government  loans  for 
private  and  limited  dividend  low-cost  housing  projects. 

The  organization  of  which  Mr.  Williams  is  one  of  the 
leading  executives  is  probably  best  known  by  the  public 
for  its  “Dodge  Reports,”  a service  which  brings  building 
projects  to  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
equipment  and  materials  used  for  building  construction. 
Seven  hundred  reporters  from  the  Dodge  Corporation  are 
in  constant  touch  with  eight  thousand  architects,  thou- 
sands of  contractors  and  prospective  building  owners 
throughout  the  United  States.  News  of  their  activity  is 
transmitted  to  manufacturers  and  their  representatives 
through  the  Dodge  Corporation.  The  information  con- 
cerning these  projects  is  often  broken  down  for  the  con- 
venience of  manufacturers  to  include  specific  geographic 
areas  in  which  the  building  is  going  on,  specific  types  of 
buildings  and  specific  stages  of  construction  of  the  build- 
ings. So  reliable  are  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Dodge 
Corporation  from  the  reported  building  award  figures,  that 
the  Federal  Government,  banks,  and  other  important 
agencies  use  them  in  their  news  releases,  economic  studies, 
etc. 

Another  arm  of  the  Dodge  Corporation  is  the  Architec- 
tural Record,  a technical  magazine  which  is  used  as  a media 
for  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  developments  in  the  archi- 
tectural  field.  General  manager  of  this  magazine  is  the 
brother  of  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  John  Williams,  who  also  is 
a former  Oberlin  student  of  the  class  of  1921. 

The  final  large  division  of  the  Dodge  Corporation  is 
Sweet’s  Catalog  Service,  which  is  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Williams.  This  is  the  largest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  and  its  product — Sweet’s  Catalog 
Files — embody  hundreds  of  catalogs  issued  by  manufac- 
turers to  describe  their  products  for  the  building  field. 
They  are  used  as  a source  of  buying  information  by  archi- 
tects, engineer’s,  and  contractors. 

Mr.  Williams  has  not  only  to  be  familiar  with  the  statis- 
tical and  financial  side  of  the  building  trend,  but  with  de- 
sign as  well.  Of  interest  to  him  at  the  present  moment  is 
the  so-called  clash  between  the  architects  of  traditional 
and  modern  schools. 


By 

Allen  M.  Bailey 


The  Mellon  Institute — 
Research  in  a Temple.  Three 
floors  below  ground. 
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“A  modern  house  does  not  have  to  look  like  a building 
block.  Houses  and  all  other  buildings  should,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  designed  from  the  inside  out  and  not  from  a 
‘style’  exterior  to  the  inside.” 

He  believes  in  designing  buildings  for  peoples’  needs 
and  this  does  not  mean  that  they  cannot  at  the  same  time 
be  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  the  average  man.  We  were 
lunching  in  a dining  room  at  the  Engineers’  Club.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  room  was  paneled,  the  wall-space 
above  the  paneling  was  hung  with  moose-heads,  trophies 
of  some  engineer’s  chase.  Said  Mr.  Williams,  “Moose- 
heads — no  relation  to  engineers — in  fact  unsanitary.  They 
have  no  logical  place  in  a dining  room.  Such  useless  orna- 
ments would  be  unnecessary  if  the  building  designer  had 
not  allowed  whims  to  get  in  the  way  of  reason.”  My 
thoughts  whipped  back  to  the  Men’s  Building  lobby  at 
Oberlin. 

Relation  of  decoration  and  building  use  is  only  a part 
of  the  larger  problem  of  reconciling  building  use  with 
building  design.  Mr.  Williams  cited  the  Supreme  Court 
building  in  Washington  as  his  number  one  example  of 
“poor  building  design.”  He  maintains  that  on  a sunny 
day  it  is  almost  necessary  to  wear  smoked  glasses  when 
approaching  this  modern  temple  of  justice.  From  a use 
point  of  view,  the  building  is  out  of  step  with  modern 
acoustical  and  lighting  treatment.  Other  types  of  buildings 
in  which  Mr.  Williams  believes  design  conflicts  with  pur- 
pose are  the  Mellon  Institute  in  Pittsburgh  where  “a  mod- 
ern research  laboratory  is  housed  in  a temple;”  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Tower  where  a Gothic  cathedral  acts  as  a 
home  for  a modern  newspaper.  Utility,  economy  and  hu- 
man satisfaction  demand  proper  planning,  space,  natural 
light,  air  and  a view  of  the  world  outside  together  with 
supplementary  mechanical  conditioning  of  air,  light  and 
noise. 

Mr.  Williams  declares  that  no  less  than  a “revolution” 
came  about  in  Architect  Raymond  Hood,  designer  of  the 
Tribune  Tower  and  the  home  of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
The  first  structure  was  of  the  traditional  school — the  sec- 
ond of  the  modern  school.  He  believes  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  a modern  skyscraper  is  the  Empire  State 
Building( — sans  tower).  He  particularly  protests  the  use 
of  the  Greek  temple  facades  for  business  buildings  or  post 
offices. 

“The  problem  of  slum  clearance,”  says  Mr.  Williams, 
“might  well  combine  both  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  and 
public  interest.  Society  pays  for  the  disease,  crime,  and 
fires  originating  in  slums.”  We  talked  briefly  of  the  bous- 
ing problem  in  Oberlin.  He  suggests  that  some  philanthro- 
pist might  do  for  Oberlin’s  southeast  side  what  J.  D.  Rocke- 


Daily  News  Building  — caused  a “revolution. “ 


feller,  Jr.,  did  for  a section  of  Harlem  to  make  favorable 
living  conditions  a reality  for  both  black  and  white.  He 
financed  an  apartment  project  and  the  tenants  pay  rent. 

In  regard  to  better  housing  for  the  younger  members 
of  the  faculty  and  administrative  staff  at  Oberlin,  Mr. 
Williams  suggests  that  “apartments  make  for  lower  costs, 
but  there  is  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  a single  home 
when  a family  is  involved.  Of  course  the  financial  factor 
often  times  precludes  what  may  in  the  long  run  be  best.” 
For  the  younger  alumni  and  students  interested  in  going 
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Blank  and  Sloller 

CHAUNCEY  WILLIAMS 


Chauncey  Williams  is  a soft-spoken 
business  executive  who  takes  both  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  calmly  and  keeps  fit 
by  week-end  golf  — not  the  garden 
variety  of  week-end  golf,  for  he  is  rated 
as  one  of  the  best  among  Westchester 
County's  club-swingers. 

Born  in  Chicago,  he  moved  to  Oberlin 
with  his  family  about  the  time  he  was 
ready  for  college.  His  mother  is  Char- 
lotte Demuth  Williams,  former  member 
of  the  Conservatory  faculty. 

Williams  was  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin in  the  Class  of  1918.  He  had  left 
college  in  1917  to  enlist  for  service  as 
a naval  aviator.  After  training  in  New 
England  and  Florida  he  was  sent  to 
France  where  he  served  21  months  as  a 
qualified  observer  and  pilot  — first  as 
Ensign  and  later  as  Lieutenant,  J.  G. 


Before  going  to  New  York  in  1928 
as  Vice  President  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  F.  W.  Dodge 
Corp.,  he  had  served  as  their  Ohio 
representative  for  four  years.  Prior  to 
that,  he  did  advertising  work  for  two 
Oh  io  companies. 

In  1923  he  was  married  to  Daphne 
Kimball,  daughter  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  S.  Kimball,  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  They  have  two  sons 
Cha  uncey  Lawrence  and  Kimball  Mc- 
Mynn  Williams,  and  one  daughter, 
Daphne  Ann  Williams.  Their  home  is 
in  Pelham  Manor,  New  York. 

Last  summer  Mr.  Williams  was  one  of 
a group  of  some  forty  prominent  indus- 
trialists who  made  a seven-weeks  trip 
to  Europe  in  a study  of  scientific  re- 
search in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. 
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SHANSI  SCHOOL  MOVES 
THREE  TIMES 

Shan  Hsien,  Honan  Province, 
Dec.  21,  1938. 

Dear  Mrs.  Davis: 

Before  Ming  Hsien  opened 

Aug.  11,  the  Japanese  had  established 
themselves  in  Peiping  and  Tientsin, 
and  were  pushing  on  Nankow  Pass 
and  down  on  the  Peiping-Hankow 
Railroad.  It  became  clear,  early  in 
September,  that  their  tactics  included 
air  attacks  on  the  civilian  population. 

We  took  the  precaution  to  prepare 
underground  cellars  and  trenches  to 
shelter  the  students.  Alarms  were 
frequent  and  classes  were  often  in- 
terrupted. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  the  enemy 
had  taken  Tatung  in  the  north  of 
Shansi  Province.  Sept.  22,  John  Ham- 
lin, Josephine  Hamilton  and  Herbert 
VanMeter  left  for  Hankow,  and  early 
in  October  Ray  Moyer  went  to  join 
his  family  in  Peiping.  Before  they 
left,  we  talked  at  some  length  on  the 
future  policy  of  the  school.  We  agreed 
that  it  was  worth  the  effort  to  keep 
the  school  together  through  the  year, 
even  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  move 
to  the  south  of  the  province  or  fts 
far  as  Szechwan. 

Oct.  13,  the  Junior  Middle  School 
with  Mark  Wu  in  charge,  left  Taiku 
for  Yuncheng  (in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  province) , and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  a deserted  Con- 
fucian  temple  and  a Normal  School 
building.  The  Senior  School  remained 
behind,  holding  classes  only  mornings 
and  evening,  when  the  danger  of  air 
attack  was  at  a minimum. 

I wired  Dr.  K’ung  for  advice,  and 
he  approved  our  plan  of  evacuation. 
By  the  end  of  October  the  Japanese 
had  reached  the  passes  opening  on 
the  Taiyuan  plain,  and  we  decided  it 
was  time  to  evacuate  Taiku. 

We  left  the  property  there  in 
charge  of  Rev.  Philip  D.  Dutton 
(Oberlin  G.S.T.,  ’16),  and  it  has  re- 
mained safe  until  this  time,  though 
Taiku  has  fallen  to  the  Japanese. 
(NOTE:  Word  received  as  late  as 
Jan.  7 states  that  the  American  Board 
property  and  personnel  in  Taiku  was 
safe,  except  that  the  city  chapel  had 
been  injured  by  a bomb.) 

The  continued  advance  of  the 
Japanese  and  the  presence  in  Yun- 
cheng of  the  provincial  youth  organi- 
zation, which  was  demoralizing  to  the 
school,  rendered  another  move  neces- 
sary. Shan  Hsien,  south  and  just 
across  the  Yellow  River  in  Honan,  of- 
fered us  refuge.  The  Director  of 
Education  there  invited  us  to  come. 
The  students  made  the  thirty-mile 
trip  over  the  mountains  on  foot.  The 
accommodations  here  are  not  so  com- 
fortable as  in  Yuncheng  and  the 
school  is  divided.  Yet  almost  200  stu- 
dents ai'e  going  to  complete  the  first 
term’s  work  this  week,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  faculty  remains  with  the 
school.  The  rest  have  been  given 
their  salaries  through  Januaiy  and 


released  to  find  other  work  if  possi- 
ble until  we  can  x'ecall  them. 

Nov.  13th  I flew  from  Sian  to 
Hankow  and  thence  to  Nanking,  to 
interview  Dr.  K’ung.  Dec.  18th,  four 
Ming  Hsien  graduates,  now  business 
men  in  Hankow,  the  three  representa- 
tives, Jack  Caton  of  Ming  I (Carle- 
ton-in-China)  and  I met  with  Dr. 
K’ung.  We  concluded  first,  that  if 
the  temporary  lull  in  hostilities  in 
Shansi  made  it  possible  to  do  so,  we 
ought  to  return  there;  if  not  now, 
when  it  became  possible  to  do  so; 
second,  that  it  was  better  not  to  move 
the  school  any  further  than  necessary 
from  its  base,  that  we  would  look 
for  headquarters  in  Honan  or  in 
nearby  Shensi. 

Such  quarters  have  now  been  found 
in  the  English  Baptist  Mission  in  Sian 
(the  capital  of  Shensi).  (NOTE:  A 
cable  received  Jan.  11  stated  that 
Ming  Hsien  was  to  open  at  Sian  on 
Jan.  14,  and  that  Herbert  VanMeter 
had  rejoined  the  school.) 

While  in  Nanking,  I had  a talk  with 
K.  M.  Wu,  who  was  on  leave  from 
the  school  this  year  and  had  assumed 
the  directorship  of  the  Chemical  Di- 
vision of  the  National  Research  Divi- 
sion of  Materia  Medica  and  Chemo- 
therapeutics.  I invited  him  to  return 
to  the  school  and  share  the  responsi- 
bility with  me.  This  he  has  consented 
to  do.  He  is  now  with  the  school  and 
has  been  appointed  Vice-Principal  by 
the  Administration  Committee.  I have 
wired  Ray  Moyer  in  Peiping  to  study 
ways  and  means  of  returning  to 
Taiku. 

For  the  present  we  have  enough 
money  to  carry  us  through  January 
barring  unexpected  demands.  Five 
thousand  dollars  was  transmitted 
from  Tientsin  through  Hankow,  and 
Dr.  K’ung  advanced  the  same  amount 
against  our  Tientsin  deposit. 

We  have  had  no  direct  news  from 
Taiku;  mails  north  have  been  stopped, 
but  indirectly  we  learn  that  the  people 
there  are  safe. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  P.  Chia,  Principal. 


Aluminum  Booklet 

Fifty  Years  of  Industrial  Aluminum. 

By  Harry  N.  Holmes.  30  pp. 

“Although  the  metal  aluminum  was 
born  in  Denmark,  cradled  in  Germany 
and  brought  to  youthful  stature  in 
France,  it  actually  reached  its  majori- 
ty in  Oberlin  on  February  23rd,  1886, 
when  Charles  Martin  Hall  discovered 
the  modern  commercial  process  of 
winning  the  metal  from  its  ore.  It 
seems  fitting  that  a brief  history  of 
aluminum  should  come  from  Oberlin.” 
This  brochure  was  published  by  the 
Secretary  as  a Bulletin  of  Oberlin 
College  in  connection  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Hall’s  discovery  which  was  fittingly 
observed  on  February  23rd  and  24th, 
1936.  It  contains  an  authentic  but 
very  much  condensed  account  of  the 
history  of  aluminum  from  the  isola- 
tion of  the  metal  by  Oersted  in  Den- 
mark in  1826  to  the  present  day’s  an- 
nual world  production  of  nearly 
600,000,000  pounds.  Special  tribute 
is  paid  to  “Jewett  the  teacher  of 
Hall”  and  reference  is  made  to  Pro- 
fessor Jewett’s  remark  at  the  fiftieth 
reunion  of  his  class  at  Yale,  “My  great 
discovery  has  been  the  discovery  of  a 
man.”  There  are  numerous  illustra- 
tions including  reproductions  of  etch- 
ings of  Professor  Jewett  and  Mr. 
Hall  done  on  hardened  aluminum  by 
Julia  Severance,  the  casket  containing 
the  aluminum  “crown  jewels”  (the 
original  globules  prepared  by  Hall  on 
February  23rd,  1886)  and  the  life-size 
statute  of  Hall  done  by  G.  Moretti 
which  is  the  center  of  interest  in  the 
hall  of  Severance  Laboratory.  The 
cover  is  of  aluminum-coated  paper 
with  maroon  block  letters  of  strik- 
ing design.  Since  the  major  emphasis 
is  on  Hall’s  great  contribution  of  the 
history  of  aluminum  and  on  the  semi- 
centennial celebration  of  his  discov- 
ery, this  little  book  has  a definite  place 
in  Oberlin  history  and  tradition. 

The  booklet  has  been  distributed 
by  the  College  Librarian  to  the  librar- 
ies of  the  Departments  of  Chemistry 
in  leading  universities  and  colleges 
and  to  public  libraries  throughout  the 
United  States. 

— ALFRED  P.  LOTHROP. 


CHINESE  RELIEF 

The  incredible  suffering  of  the  Chinese  people  is  known 
to  everyone  who  has  seen  the  news  reels.  The  Red  Cross 
is  collecting  funds  to  be  used  to  feed  the  starving,  house 
the  homeless  and  care  for  the  wounded.  A check  may  be 
sent  to  the  Red  Cross  in  any  city. 

Oberlin  alumni  who  wish  their  contributions  to  be  used 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  in  Shansi,  among  the  families 
connected  with  Ming  Hsien,  our  school,  should  send  their 
check  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Thurston,  Oberlin,  who  will  forward 
funds  to  Ray  Moyer  in  Shansi.  Mr.  Moyer  has  already  re- 
ceived the  $600  raised  in  Oberlin  in  December  by  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

lie  sure  to  mark  your  checks  ‘‘for  relief .” 
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IJnder  ike  [ytms 


By 

Allen 


If  it  were  possible  for  Oberlin’s  in- 
terest in  affairs  Chinese  to  advance  a 
peg,  Tuesday,  January  18,  was  the 
day,  for  it  was  then  that  the  Oberlin 
students  recaptured  Josephine  Hamil- 
ton and  John  Hamlin,  two  of  the  four 
representatives  teaching  in  the  Shansi 
Memorial  Schools. 

Josephine  and  John  were  only  in 
Oberlin  for  twenty-four  hours,  for 
their  families  in  Greenfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Albion,  New  York, 
anxiously  were  awaiting  their  arrival. 
Their  only  public  appearance  was  at 
the  noon  assembly  where  President 
Wilkins  had  them  standup  to  review 
the  plaudits  of  the  student  body. 

In  view  of  their  busy  day  in  Ober- 
lin Tom  Boardman  of  the  Review  staff 
went  with  me  to  Sandusky  the  night 
before  so  that  we  might  have  a half- 
hour  interview  with  them  before  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Special,  dropped  us  at 
Elyria.  They  told  us  of  their  escape 
from  the  school  at  Taiku  in  Septem- 
ber where  they  left  most  of  their 
personal  belongings.  They  did  not 
expect  to  be  gone  long  despite  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  two  weeks 
the  Japanese  air  force  had  staged  sev- 
eral raids  'around  Taiku  and  once 
there  had  been  a “dog-fight”  in  full 
view  of  the  school. 

On  their  way  with  Van  Meter  to 
Hankow  they  were  forced  to  spend  a 
night  on  a railway  station  platform 
at  Shihchiachaung  where  the  only 
hotel  had  been  destroyed  by  a bomb 
that  day.  It  was  here  Van  Meter  had 
two  of  his  suitcases  stolen. 

During  their  stay  in  Hankow  they 
had  two  air  raids  but  neither  one  en- 
dangered the  representatives.  Ham- 
lin appeared  quite  recovered  from  his 
seige  of  pleurisy  which  kept  him  in 
a Hankow  hospital  for  a month.  He 
expects  to  remain  at  home  next  sem- 
ester; Miss  Hamilton  will  return  here. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  angle 
that  the  two  had  on  the  war  situa- 
tion was  on  the  Russian  aid  being  re- 
ceived by  China.  They  told  of  a 
conversation  on  their  refugee  train 
to  Hongkong  with  an  American  avia- 
tor who  said  the  Russian  pilots  were 
paid  directly  through  their  embassy. 

“The  Chinese  forces  have  more 
planes  than  pilots,”  Hamlin  said. 
“Most  of  their  skilled  pilots  have  been 
killed.” 

He  denied  that  the  new  govern- 
ment was  Communistic.  “It  is  almost 
entirely  military,”  he  said.  “There 
are  only  fifty  civil  officers  where 
there  were  four  hundred.  The  gov- 
ernment has  Communists  in  it,  but 
it  is  not  Communistic.” 

Both  said  there  was  a scarcity  of 
canned  goods  and  American  sugar 
in  Hankow.  They  described  the  ar- 


rival of  some  troops  from  South 
China  into  Hankow,  each  wearing 
“cotton  shorts,  grass  hats;  carrying 
two  umbrellas,  a fan,  chopsticks,  a 
toothbrush,  but  lacking  a gun!” 

They  believe  the  Oberlin  school 
should  be  retuined  to  Taiku  as  soon 
as  possible.  “The  people  in  Shansi 
need  help;  and  the  equipment  is 
there,”  they  said. 

Miss  Hamilton  added  that  she  be- 
lieved the  school  should  return  to 
Taiku  whether  “China,  Japan,  or  the 
Communists  were  in  control.” 

Dr.  H.  H.  Kung,  meanwhile,  was 
named  Premier  and  president  of  the 
executive  Yuan  on  January  3.  He 
still  retains  the  portfolio  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance. 

The  Shansi  Memorial  Association 
observed  its  30th  Anniversary  with- 
out ceremony  on  January  30th.  It 
was  expected  that  some  recognition 
of  the  founding  might  be  made  early 
in  the  second  semester. 

Orchestra  Performs 

The  same  day  that  brought  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Shansi  representatives 
also  saw  the  first  public  performance 
of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  Orches- 
tra under  the  direction  of  Maurice 
Kessler  in  a noon  program  at  Finney 
Chapel.  Dean  Carl  F.  Wittke  made 
his  debut  as  a member  of  the  orches- 
tra. He  plays  in  the  violin  section.  The 
orchestra  members  are  working  hard 
these  days  in  anticipation  of  their 
only  full-length  concert  of  this  year  to 


Bailey,  ’36 


be  directed  by  Georges  Enesco,  emi- 
nent violinist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser, on  February  24.  The  follow- 
ing evening  he  will  give  a violin  re- 
cital on  the  Artist’s  series.  Other 
artists  this  month  are  Gaspar  Cas- 
sodo,  February  1,  and  Lotte  Leh- 
mann, February  8. 

The  Men’s  Glee  Club  fresh  from 
their  1,750  mile  Christmas  tour  to 
Boston  will  give  their  annual  home 
concert  on  February  12.  An  esti- 
mated seven  thousand  persons  heard 
the  Glee  Club  in  twenty  concerts  this 
Christmas.  With  the  Glee  Club  this 
year  was  Bob  Wilcox  and  his  Ober- 
lin dance  orchestra.  Both  the  men’s 
and  women’s  clubs  joined  together 
on  Friday,  January  14,  to  honor  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wirkler  on  the  occasion  of 
their  30th  Wedding  Anniversary. 

Dramatics 

“Alien  Corn,”  recently  a Broad- 
way stage  play  will  open  for  a two 
night  stand  here  on  February  18  and 
19.  This  is  the  second  college  pro- 
duction to  be  given  by  the  Oberlin 
Dramatic.  Association  in  as  many 
years.  Last  spring  it  was  “The  Wind 
and  the  Rain.” 

Another  show  which  will  be  on  the 
boards  a month  later  is  “The  Mum- 
blings of  1938  with  the  Tyromaniacs,” 
As  one  may  easily  conjecture,  this 
name  is  synonymous  with  the  second 
production  of  the  Oberlin  Mummers 
Club.  With  the  script  completed;  the 
scoring  of  the  music  and  casting  of 


Jo  Hamilton  and  John  Hamlin  describe  their  travels  to  Mrs.  Lydia  Lord  Davis, 
Dr.  Bohn  and  Mr.  Thurston. 
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actors  nearly  completed,  rehearsals 
begin  with  the  new  semester.  To 
create  interest  in  the  show  the  man- 
agement announced  late  in  January 
that  they  would  conduct  a beard  and 
mustache  growing  contest;  the  win- 
ners not  only  will  receive  fine  prizes, 
but  will  be  introduced  on  the  opening 
night  of  the  Mummers  Club  show. 

Peace  Conference 

Nathaniel  Peffer,  well-known  au- 
thority on  Far  Eastern  affairs,  comes 
to  the  campus  February  14,  to  in- 
augurate a two-day  Peace  Congress 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Oberlin 
Peace  Society.  Fourteen  other  col- 
leges and  universities  in  Ohio  have 
been  invited  to  send  representatives. 
The  first  day  of  the  Congress  will 
consider  topic:  “We  Are  Heading 
Towards  War.”  The  second  day  will 
center  on:  “What  Will  We  Pay  for 
Peace?” 

Addresses  in  Finney  Chapel  during 
the  past  month  were  particularly  fac- 
tual and  stimulating — partially  be- 
cause six  were  summaries  of  1937  by 
Oberlin  faculty  members.  They  in- 
cluded “National  Affairs,”  Dean  Wit- 
tke;  “International  Affairs,”  Profes- 
sor Jaszi;  “Religion,”  Dean  Graham; 
“Music,”  Miss  Bezazian;  “Litera- 
ture,” Mr.  Bongiorno;  and  “Science,” 
Professor  Taylor.  All  of  these  talks 
have  been  published  in  mimeographed 
form.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  Dick  Richards,  195  Woodland  Ave. 

Dr.  Hu  Shih,  eminent  Chinese  phil- 
osopher and  disciple  of  John  Dewey, 
made  his  first  visit  to  Oberlin  this 
month  to  speak  twice  on  the  Chinese 
conflict.  He  was  one  of  many  visitors 
who  admired  the  snow  sculpture  on 
the  Art  Building  Plaza.  Snow  of  a 
plastic  nature  brought  forth  some  of 
the  art  classes  who  made — a lion,  a 
seal,  mermaids  and  merman,  a skier 
(recumbent)  a dinosaur;  and,  a con- 
trast of  dating  in  1837  and  1937.  The 
former  couple  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
a chaperone. 

Harry  K.  “Smoky”  Rogers  spent 
the  better  part  of  a day  in  Oberlin 
January  20,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Department. 
Rogers  is  the  authority  on  fire  pre- 
vention in  the  United  States.  In 
Oberlin  he  inspected  several  dormi- 
tories and  college  buildings;  gave  a 
number  of  talks;  answered  countless 
questions. 

Debates  Extensive 

Speaking  of  speakers  and  speeches, 
the  Oberlin  Forensic  Union  this  year 
has  a schedule  of  some  20  intercol- 
legiate debates  scheduled  for  Febru- 
ary, March  and  April.  Last  year  the 
total  was  only  13,  and  Debate  Coach 
Auer  announces  that  they  expect  a 
few  more  than  20  before  the  season 
closes  this  spring.  Eight  of  these 
will  take  place  in  February.  Among 
the  opponents  are  Butler,  DePauw, 
Wabash,  Indiana  Law  School,  Alle- 
gheny and  Ohio  Wesleyan.  On  Feb- 
ruary 25-26,  a group  will  compete  in 


the  Manchester  College  Invitational 
Tournament.  The  general  subjects 
for  discussion  this  year  are  neutrality 
and  labor. 

Looking  far  beyond  next  month  in 
fact  to  Commencement,  we  are  able 
to  announce  the  speakers.  Dr. 
George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Dean  of 
American  English  Professors  of  Har- 
vard, will  give  the  Commencement 
address;  Dr.  John  Edgar  Parks,  Presi- 
dent of  Wheaton  College  in  Massa- 
chusetts, will  deliver  the  Baccalau- 
reate address. 

Faculty  News 

From  a clipping  sent  to  us,  we  see 
that  Ernest  Sutherland  Bates,  who 
taught  here  from  1903  to  1905,  has 


Snow  Sculpture 

written  a book,  which  he  calls,  “Biog- 
raphy of  the  Bible.”  It  is  “a  brief 
but  illuminating  account  of  the  char- 
acter, authorship,  text,  translation  and 
influence  of  the  Bible  ....  I think 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  little 
books  of  the  kind  I have  ever  run 
across.”  Dr.  Bates  was  also  the  edi- 
tor of  “The  Bible  Designed  to  Be 
Read  as  Living  Literature.” 

The  “Mississippi  Historical  Re- 
view” for  December  contains  two 
book  reviews  by  members  of  the 
Oberlin  College  History  Department. 

Dr.  Carl  Wittke,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Pro- 
fessor for  History,  has  a review  on 
“The  Dairy  Industry  in  Canada”  by 
J.  A.  Rudd.  Dr.  Wittke  is  an  au- 
thority on  the  History  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Robert  Fletcher  of  the  History 
Department  has  a review  of  “The 
Greatest  American  Woman:  Lucre- 
tia  Mott”  by  Lloyd  C.  M.  Hall. 

Announcement  is  made  in  the  issue 
that  plans  are  going  ahead  for  a six- 
volume  history  of  Ohio  authorized 
by  the  last  General  Assembly.  Dean 
Wittke  is  editor-in-chief  of  this  proj- 
ect which  will  include  among  its  edi- 
tors for  individual  volumes  B.  W. 
Bond,  University  of  Cincinnati;  W. 
T.  Utler,  Denison  University;  F.  P. 
Weisenburger,  Ohio  State;  and  E.  H. 


Roseboom,  Ohio  State.  Mr.  Wittke 
has  edited  an  article  by  Thomas  D. 
Clark,  “A  History  of  Kentucky,” 
which  has  just  been  published  in  the 
Prentice  Hall  history  series. 

Two  members  of  the  Oberlin  Col- 
lege faculty  were  among  the  contribu- 
tors to  “The  American  Scholar”  for 
the  winter  1938  edition.  They  are 
Walter  Marshall  Horton  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology  and  Robert 
S.  Fletcher  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment. 

Dr.  Horton  has  written  an  article, 
“The  New  Orthodoxy,”  in  which  he 
tells  of  a marked  conservative  trend 
in  the  minds  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion studying  in  churches  and  semi- 
naries today.  This  trend  towards 
conservatism,  he  points  out,  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  leading  toward 
fundamentalism.  He  refers  in  par- 
ticular to  Carl  Barth  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  field;  then  tells  of  the 
particular  strength  of  this  movement 
as  he  saw  it  in  the  church  unity  con- 
ferences in  Oxford  and  Edinburgh 
this  summer. 

Mr.  Fletcher  in  his  article,  “The 
First  Coeds,”  describes  the  early  col- 
lege life  of  the  first  four  young 
ladies  who  enrolled  in  Oberlin  in 
1837.  Particularly  interesting  is  his 
introductory  quotation  from  Charles 
and  Mary  Beard  taken  from  the  book, 
“The  Rise  of  American  Civilization.” 

“.  . . . educators,  who  scanned  the 
horizon  in  the  fermenting  days  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  had  then  begun  to 
discover  that  the  masculine  dominion 
over  colleges  could  not  be  preserved 
forever,  and  it  was  fitting  that  the 
first  important  experiments  in  co- 
education should  be  made  in  the 
Valley  of  Democracy.  Oberlin  in- 
vited women  to  share  its  facilities  (in 
the  thirties)  . . . and  Antioch  . . . 
followed  that  example  twenty  years 
later.” 

“The  American  Scholar”  is  a quar- 
terly publication  in  general  circula- 
tion. It  is  published  by  the  United 
Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

During  the  holidays  Dr.  Gertrude 
E.  Moulton  visited  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin  where  a new  gymna- 
sium for  women  built  at  a cost  of 
$430,000.00  has  just  been  completed. 
She  also  attended  a conference  with 
several  directors  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion there  on  December  26-29. 

Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Hatch  spent  the  holi- 
days with  her  brother  in  Guatemala. 
A few  days  after  her  return  she  fell 
when  skating  in  Cleveland  and  broke 
her  right  arm. 

Secretary  Shaw 
Makes  Eastern  Tour 

Carroll  K.  Shaw,  General  Alumni 
Secretary,  returned  February  8 from 
a ten-day  tour  of  the  eastern  states. 
He  visited  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syra- 
cuse, Schenectady,  New  York  and 
Boston.  Alumni  meetings  were  held 
in  several  cities  and  dinners  for  class 
agents  were  given  in  New  York  and 
Boston. 
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* Ofihletics  * 


Freezing  weather  conditions  have 
furthered  the  popularity  of  winter 
sports  at  Oberlin  this  season.  The 
flatness  of  the  Oberlin  terrain  is  al- 
ways an  impediment  to  any  considera- 
tion of  skiing,  tobogganing,  or  slid- 
ing, but  all  alumni  recall  the  sponge- 
ness  of  the  ground  with  its  ability  to 
hold  water,  which  when  frozen  makes 
for  excellent  skating. 

The  old  “Gayers  Rink”  has  been 
the  scene  of  an  unusual  amount  of 
skating  this  season.  Even  before 
examinations  there  were  twenty-five 
days  which  brought  out  the  “Skat- 
ing Today”  sign  at  the  Corner  Bank 
and  at  Warner  Gym.  Last  year  there 
were  only-  six  days  of  skating.  One 
of  the  largest  crowds  in  25  years 
estimated  at  500  jammed  the  rink  on 
one  January  week  end.  Because  of 
the  interest  in  skating  February  2,  a 
free  day  between  semesters,  has  been 
set  aside  for  an  ice  carnival  at  the 
rink.  A number  of  contests  have 
been  scheduled  including  some  for 
speed  and  figure  work.  In  the  mean- 
time a number  of  the  men  expressed 
an  interest  in  informal  ice  hockey 
games.  Certain  hours  are  being  set 
aside  and  it  is  expected  that  some 
pick  up  games  will  be  held  as  long 
as  the  ice  lasts. 

Basketball 

Oberlin’s  cagers  led  by  Captain 
Tom  Reed  are  on  their  way  to  one 
of  their  most  successful  seasons  with 

Basketball  Coach  Hargesheimer 


the  first  half  of  the  schedule  nearly 
completed.  To  date  the  Oberlin  squad 
has  won  three  and  lost  two  with 
eight  games  remaining  to  be  played. 

Coach  Walter  Hargesheimer  has 
a small  fast  squad  centered  around 
senior  lettermen:  Tom  Reed,  Dean 

Holdeman,  Ray  Mestrezat  and  Ken 
Mytinger.  Six  juniors  and  two  sopho- 
mores complete  the  squad  of  12  men. 
One  of  the  best  prospects  to  appear 
this  year  is  Bob  Kretchmar,  a sopho- 
more who  has  shown  flashes  of  bril- 
liant play  despite  lack  of  experience. 
Oberlin  opened  against  Allegheny  on 
the  home  court  before  Christmas  and 
turned  in  a 35-25  victory  which  was 
characterized  by  a last  minute  scor- 
ing burst  that  established  a comforta- 
ble lead.  Returning  from  the  holi- 
days the  squad  was  unable  to  find  its 
pre-vacation  form  and  dropped  a 41- 
21  decision  to  a superior  Mount 
Union  quintet.  Bouncing  back  the 
next  week,  the  Crimson  squad  trim- 
med Kenyon  at  Gambier  41-31  and 
then  returned  home  to  whip  Hobart 
37-30  on  the  following  Saturday  in 
another  game  featured  by  a surge  of 
scoring  in  the  closing  minutes  of  the 
game.  A brilliant  shooting  Wooster 
team  fresh  from  a victory  over  Mount 
Union  unloosed  an  avalanche  of 
baskets  to  demoralize  Oberlin  in  the 
next  game  to  win  72-33.  Nick  Fras- 
cella,  Wooster  ace,  was  especially  hot 
and  alone  accounted  for  34  points. 

Muskingum  comes  to  Warner  Gym- 
nasium for  the  next  game  on  Febru- 
ary 4th.  Both  Oberlin  and  the  Muskies 
have  similar  records  and  the  tilt  is 
regarded  at  present  as  a toss-up. 

Swimming 

With  seven  dual  meets  and  the 
Conference  battle  at  home,  and  one 
out-of-town,  the  Yeoman  swimmers 
faced  the  stiffest  schedule  in  its  his- 
tory. Coach  Dick  Jamerson,  troubled 
with  the  problem  of  replacing  Captain 
A1  Fauver,  last  year’s  breaststroke 
artist,  and  Francis  Tucker  in  the  back- 
stroke  and  free-style  events,  never- 
theless feels  rather  optimistic  about 
the  season’s  outcome. 

Only  one  meet  has  been  held  to 
date,  when  the  Crimson  tankmen  were 
hosts  to  Ohio  University  in  Crane 
Pool,  January  15th.  Coach  Jamer- 
son was  able  to  give  twenty-one  of 
his  swimmers  a taste  of  varsity  com- 
petition as  it  proved  unnecessary  to 
use  any  man  in  more  than  a single 
event.  Led  by  Captain  A1  Fisher, 
Oberlin  easily  defeated  the  down- 
staters  44-31,  taking  firsts  in  five  of 
the  nine  events  and  second  place  in 
six. 

Outstanding  Crimson  tankmen  in 
the  various  events  are  the  following: 


Under  the  basket  in  Mt.  Union  Game 


Backstroke,  Fisher  and  McGreal; 
breaststroke,  Smith  and  Gassier: 
sprinters,  Brown,  Reuman,  Stella,  J. 
Morrill  and  R.  Swanbeck;  distance 
men,  Griffith  and  C.  Swanbeck;  divers, 
Jones  and  Cooper. 

Oberlin’s  schedule  includes  meets 
with  Kent  State,  Kenyon,  Case, 
Wooster,  Rochester,  Allegheny,  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  and  the  Conference  Meet 
on  March  5th  winding  up  the  season. 

Fencing 

Professor  Russell  P.  Jameson,  head 
of  the  French  department,  took  over 
the  coaching  of  fencing  again  this 
year,  and  was  faced  with  the  problem 
of  an  inexperienced  team  composed 
of  one  junior  and  nine  sophomores. 

Entering  its  early  season  matches 
as  an  almost  unknown  quantity,  the 
Yeoman  team  has  shown  ability  which 
should  take  it  far  in  winning  “parry 
and  thrust”  laurels. 

The  season  opened  on  January 
15th,  with  the  Crimson  swordsmen  de- 
feating Ohio  Northern  11  Vi  to  5 Vi. 

The  real  test  came  when  Case  was 
met  in  Cleveland  the  following  Sat- 
urday. Though  the  Rough  Riders  had 
the  more  experienced  team,  the  Yeo- 
man fencers  showed  unexpected 
strength,  piling  up  a comfortable 
iead  in  the  foil  bouts,  and  winning 
the  match  9 and  8. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  comes  to  Oberlin  on 
February  5th  for  the  next  Oberlin 
bout. 

Freshman  Basketball 

This  year’s  freshman  squad  under 
the  tutelage  of  Coach  Lysle  Butler, 
is  regarded  as  the  strongest  group  of 
yearlings  to  be  seen  here  in  many 
years.  With  both  size  and  speed  in 
abundant  quantities,  Butler  is  ex- 
(Plettse  turn  to  page  13) 
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(Continued  from  page  7) 

into  architecture  or  the  business  field,  Mr.  Williams  advises 
a strong  background  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  addition 
to  a good  liberal  arts  education. 

“Engineering  is  the  solution  of  the  basic  comforts  of 
life,  and  chemistry  and  physics  are  the  essence  of  engi- 
neering,” he  said.  Mr.  Williams  is  convinced  that  inven- 
tions increase  the  amount  of  employment,  though  many  of 
them  are  labor-saving  inventions  which  throw  men  out  of 
work  temporarily.  At  the  same  time  more  men  are  re- 
quired to  produce  the  new  invention  and  the  over-all 
result  is  more  economical  production,  more  production, 
and  greater  employment.  The  thing  for  which  engineers 
and  industry  should  be  constantly  striving  is  a better 
product  at  a lower  price  in  order  to  supply  more  people 
with  more  goods  which  means  a higher  standard  of  living. 
The  basic  principle  applies  to  industry  as  a whole  and  the 
housing  field  in  particular. 


™E  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

Marie  Laurencin,  born  in  Paris  in  1885,  works  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  pole  from  de  Chirico.  Not  only  is 
she  a woman,  but  the  most  feminine  of  women.  Her  de- 
lightful rococo  canvases  deal  largely  with  fairy  like  crea- 
tures that  seem  ready  to  be  blown  away  with  the  slightest 
breeze,  a far  cry  from  the  forceful  sculptural  forms  of  de 
Chirico.  Somerset  Maugham  says  of  her  many  figures  of 
young  girls,  “They  have  the  remoteness  of  a faintly 
naughty  fairy  tale — with  their  fair  hair  and  black  eyes, 
with  their  draperies  of  delicate  hue,  they  are  a little 
unreal,  but  infinitely  graceful  and  charming.” 

“La  Danceuse”  shows  two  figures  poised  lightly  at  the 
end  of  a dance.  There  is  a natural  moving  grace,  a balance 
which,  though  done  with  seeming  ease,  still  conveys  an 
enviable  understanding  of  the  significance  of  line  and  the 
balance  of  color.  Few  present-day  artists,  whose  subject 
matter  may  be  more  vital,  have  her  unerring  sureness  in 
dealing  with  the  many-sided  problems  of  composition. 


OBERLIN  TREES  IN  DEPLORABLE  STATE 


Alumni  who  have  spent  many  care- 
free and  happy  hours  strolling 
through  “Ladies’  Grove,”  the  little 
patch  of  woods  on  the  west  side  of 
Oberlin,  will  regret  to  learn  that  the 
woods  are  in  danger  of  becoming  an- 
other of  Oberlin’s  traditions;  that  is, 
something  existing  once  which  exists 
no  longer,  but  whose  memory  per- 
sists. 

The  “Ladies’  Grove”  or  the  Arbore- 
tum as  it  is  now  called  will  not  dis- 
appear tonight,  or  tomorrow,  or  a 
month  from  now.  Yet  forces  of  de- 
cay are  at  woi'k  and  105  of  the  finest 
examples  of  the  virgin  forests  which 


once  covered  northern  Ohio  must 
have  immediate  minimum  care  to  the 
extent  of  $2,500.00.  During  Decem- 
ber and  January,  Mr.  Lester  S.  Ries, 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  had  a small  force  of  men  in- 
cluding Mr.  Will  Clancy,  college  tree 
man,  at  work  in  the  Arboretum  until 
the  funds  gave  out.  Only  a small 
amount  of  money  has  previously  been 
alloted  for  up-keep  in  the  Arboretum, 
and  this  has  been  so  small  that  none 
of  the  trees  have  had  any  major  doc- 
toring in  twenty-five  years. 

Two  dead  trees,  a hickory  and  a 
beech,  removed  during  the  Christ- 


mas holidays,  furnish  a key  to  the 
remarkable  age  of  the  rest  of  the 
trees  in  the  group.  A beech  with  a 
twenty-nine  inch  diameter  three  feet 
above  the  bole  and  233  annual  rings 
at  the  eight-foot  cut.  Below  this 
point  the  trunk  was  hollow.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  tree  was  in  excess 
of  279  years  of  age.  The  second 
tree,  a hickory  with  a diameter  of 
thirty  inches  one  way  and  twenty- 
two  the  other,  had  245  annual  rings. 
Both  had  died  within  the  past  year. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  trees 
in  the  Arboretum  is  an  elm  probably 
between  four  and  five  hundred  years 
old  which  at  one  time  was  more  than 
one-hundred  feet  tall.  Its  branches 
and  the  upper  part  of  its  trunk  have 
been  broken  by  storms  so  that  its 
height  now  is  about  fifty  feet.  At  its 
base  it  measures  nearly  seven  feet 
across,  which  gives  it  the  distinction 
of  having  the  largest  diameter  in  the 
group,  but  the  base  also  has  a cavity 
of  six  feet  and  two  holes  large  enough 
for  a large  dog  to  enter  comfortably. 
Many  other  trees  have  hollow  trunks 
which  should  be  sealed  up  to  prevent 
decay.  Another  elm  among  these  for- 
est giants  is  taller  than  any  other 
tree  on  the  Campus,  despite  the  fact 
that  its  top  was  blown  out  some  time 
ago. 

Elms,  beeches,  oaks,’  maples,  and 
hickories  are  the  type  of  trees  includ- 
ed in  the  105  that  Mr.  Ries  is  anxious 
to  give  immediate  care.  Several  men 
whose  experience  with  trees  has  been 
extensive  say  that  those  in  the  Arbor- 
etum are  some  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  the  original  forest  within 
a distance  of  100  miles.  Its  value 
both  of  a place  of  beauty  and  a place 
for  studying  these  types  of  trees  is 
inestimable;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
memories  which  are  cherished  by 
many  who  have  enjoyed  its  shaded 
walks. 


ALLEN  BAILEY. 
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Athletics  (Co)lt.) 

tremely  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
his  proteges.  Among  those  who  have 
shown  exceptional  form  in  early  prac- 
tice sessions  are  Jack  Martin,  Tim 
Raines,  Ernie  Hoffman,  Ken  Briggs, 
Harper  Sommers,  Edward  Shafer  and 
Kenny  Hoffman. 

Honor  Former  Coach  Tom  Keane 

Announcement  has  just  been  made 
by  the  athletic  department  at  Ober- 
lin  College,  that  an  honorary  track 
“0”  certificate  has  been  awarded  to 
Thomas  K.  Keane. 

Many  will  remember  Tom  Keane 
as  trainer  and  coach  of  track  at 
Oberlin  during  the  seasons  of  1904, 
’05  and  ’06.  He  was  recognized  at 
that  time  as  the  professional  cham- 
pion of  the  world  up  to  440  yards. 
As  coach  at  Syracuse  during  the 
past  32  years,  he  has  developed  many 
of  the  outstanding  track  athletes  of 
the  country,  many  of  whom  have  fol- 
lowed his  footsteps  to  win  Olympic 
honors. 

While  attending  the  physical  edu- 
cation and  athletic  meetings  in  New 
Orleans  during  the  holidays,  Mr. 
Keane  reminisced  upon  his  Oberlin 
days.  He  told  of  his  return  to  Ober- 
lin after  his  track  exploits  in  Eng- 
land in  1904,  and  being  met  at  the 
railroad  station  by  an  enthusiastic 
group  of  students  who  transported 
him  downtown  in  a student-drawn 
carriage.  Many  Oberlinites  will  re- 
member him  not  only  as  a great  ath- 
lete and  coach,  but  a grand  fellow. 

Meetings 

Oberlin  P.  E.  Luncheon,  New  Or- 
leans, December  28,  1937. 

The  following  Oberlin  graduates 
who  are  now  in  the  field  of  College 
Physical  Education,  held  their  an- 
nual luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Jung  in 
New  Orleans.  Dr.  Edgar  Fauver,  Wes- 
leyan University;  Dr.  Edwin  Fauver, 
University  of  Rochester;  Fred  Mar- 
tin, Wesleyan  University;  Harold  S. 
Wood,  Wesleyan  University;  Dr.  Har- 
lan Metcalf,  Peabody  College;  Nel- 
son T.  Metcalf,  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Bisch  Hughes,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; C.  W.  Savage,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Morrison  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols  of 
Oberlin. 

Other  Oberlin  men  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  College  Physical 
Education  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
were  Charles  Mileham,  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  Bill  Hunter,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California. 

Dr.  Edgar  Fauver,  Mr.  Hughes,  Dr. 
Morrison,  Mr.  Savage,  Dr.  Harlan 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Nelson  T.  Metcalf  and 
Dr.  Nichols  were  all  on  the  program 
of  these  meetings. 

In  1939  the  conference  is  to  meet 
in  Chicago. 

Conservatory  Changes 
Major  Requirements 

Under  a new  plan  passed  by  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  Faculty  it  will 


now  be  possible  for  a student  in  the 
Conservatory  to  major  in  applied 
music  and  minor  in  school  music  and 
still  graduate  within  four  years,  Di- 
rector Frank  H.  Shaw  announced  ef- 
fective this  semester. 

Previously  such  a combination  of 
study  necessitated  attendance  for  one 
or  more  summer  sessions  or  even  an 
extra  year,  to  enable  the  student  to 
complete  both  the  requirements  of 
his  major  and  minor  and  the  18  hours 
of  academic  work  included  in  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  course. 

The  new  plan  calls  for  17  hours  to 
be  taken  in  the  School  Music  field. 
Requirements  are  courses  on  “The 
Terminology  of  Music,”  “Chorus  and 
Orchestra  Conducting,”  “Sight-Sing- 
ing, Ear-Training,  and  Melody  Writ- 
ing,” “Methods  and  Materials  for  the 
First  Six  Grades,”  “Or  Instrumental 
Materials,”  “Music  in  the  High 
School,”  and  “The  Philosophy  and 
Psychology  of  School  Music  Teach- 
ing.” In  addition  to  these  three  hours 
of  practice  teaching  is  required. 

Students  taking  the  minor  will  be 
expected  to  elect  “General  and  Edu- 
cational Psychology”  and  “Principles 
of  Teaching,”  as  a part  of  the  aca- 
demic requirement  of  18  hours  neces- 
sary for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  De- 
gree. They  are  also  urged  to  take 
some  combination  of  Public  Speak- 
ing and  English,  at  least  12  semester 
hours,  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  state  teachers  certificates.  If  the 
student  intends  to  teach  in  a state 
which  requires  more  than  18  hours  of 
academic  work,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  include  an  extra  summer  session. 

Students  taking  the  General  Course 
will  be  required  to  have  at  least  four 
hours  of  credit  in  Singing  and  Twelve 
hours  in  Piano,  and  to  be  able  to 
play  accompaniments  and  to  read  at 
sight  with  sufficient  readiness  to  pass 
the  Musicianship  Test. 

Those  taking  the  Instrumental 
Course  are  expected  to  have  solo 
playing  ability  on  some  orchestral  in- 
strument before  beginning  the  course 
and  to  take  at  least  two  semester 
hours  of  class  work  in  orchestral  in- 
struments as  well  as  courses  on  Prac- 
tical Instrumentation. 

In  referring  to  the  change,  Direc- 
tor Shaw  said : “The  new  develop- 
ment in  music  education  is  a distinct 
benefit  in  that  it  is  now  possible  for 
bright  students  to  earn  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  Degree  in  four  years  with 
a strong  teaching  minor.  I am  sure 
that  this  course  will  be  popular.” 

Dr.  Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  head  of  the 
School  Music  Department  said:  “I 
am  glad  to  have  the  change  take 
place  for  it  will  enable  graduates  in 
applied  music  to  make  at  least  fail- 
preparation  for  teaching  in  the  public 
schools,  whereas  under  the  old  plan 
they  often  took  teaching  positions 
without  any  preparation  whatever  in 
this  field.” 


Alumni  Fund  News  Published 

In  recognition  of  its  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  keeping  all  alumni 
well-informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
College,  the  Alumni  Association  last 
month  introduced  a news  bulletin, 
called  the  Oberlin  Fund  News 
which  is  to  be  distributed  without 
charge  to  all  graduates  of  all  depart- 
ments of  Oberlin  College,  and  to  any 
former  students  who  indicate  a de- 
sire to  receive  it.  The  first  issue 
went  out  at  the  close  of  January,  t 
and  it  is  planned  that  in  the  future 
it  will  be  issued  about  three  times 
annually. 

While  this  bulletin  will  sti-ess  the 
financial  aspects  of  Oberlin  College, 
it  will  not  be  used  as  a means  of  ap- 
pealing for  contributions.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  show  how  Obei-lin  College 
makes  use  of  its  present  funds,  and 
plant  and  equipment;  to  tell  some- 
thing of  Obei-lin’s  needs;  and  to  give 
genex-al  news  of  interest  to  Obei-lin 
alumni.  It  will  supplement  the  more 
detailed  accounts  of  matters  affect- 
ing Oberlin  College  which  regularly 
appears  in  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Maga- 
zine. 

The  first  issue  of  this  News  is 
indicative  of  the  kind  of  news  which 
may  be  expected  in  this  publication. 
Leading  ai-ticles  tell  of  alumni  gifts 
to  Oberlin  College  and  other  alumni 
undei-takings  during  the  past  year;  of 
the  dormitoi-y  modex-nization  pro- 
gram which  is  being  carried  out  year 
by  year  by  the  .College;  of  plans  for 
the  Alumni  Fund  Campaign  which 
stai-ted  in  February;  of  recent  changes 
in  policy  in  the  men’s  physical  edu- 
cation department;  of  the  wox-k  pi-o- 
gram  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Col- 
lege and  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  benefit  of  needy  students;  and 
of  the  new  program  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  Through  this  medium, 
the  Association  hopes  to  show  all 
alumni  that  there  is  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  work  being  done  on  the 
campus  today. 

The  Oberlin  Fund  News  will  be 
financed  by  the  Oberlin  College 
Alumni  Fund,  supported  through  con- 
tributions from  the  general  alumni 
body  to  the  Alumni  Association. 

Newton  D.  Baker  Was 
Honorary  Alumnus 

Newton  D.  Baker,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  Cleveland  shoi'tly  after  noon 
on  Christmas  Day  was  an  honorai-y 
gx-aduate  of  Obex-lin.  Death  was 
caused  by  an  attack  of  cox*onax*y 
thrombosis. 

A figure  of  national  and  intex-na- 
tional  importance,  Mr.  Baker  was  a 
trustee  of  Ohio  State  University,  from 
which  board  he  resigned  on  November* 
11th  because  of  ill  health. 

Mr.  Baker  was  Secretary  of  War 
from  1916  to  1921,  sex-ving  durixxg 
America’s  participation  in  the  world 
conflict.  He  is  sux-vived  by  his  widow, 
a son  and  two  daughters. 
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Detroit 

Fifty-seven  members  of  the  De- 
troit Oberlin  Alumni  Club  met  for 
the  second  meeting  of  the  year  Fri- 
day evening,  December  10.  Dinner 
was  served  at  the  North  Woodward 
Congregational  Church  where  Car- 
roll  K.  Shaw,  Alumni  Secretary,  was 
greeted  by  several  of  his  classmates. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Shaw  showed 
the  most  recent  films  of  Oberlin’s 
school  at  Shansi,  and  his  films  depict- 
ing Oberlin’s  celebration  this  fall  of 
“The  Centennial  of  Co-education.” 
Everyone  not  only  enjoyed  the 
movies,  but  especially  Mr.  Shaw’s  in- 
formal talk  concerning  the  pictures 
and  present  activities  on  the  Oberlin 
campus. 

Elvin  Hoffman  brought  the  eye- 
ing to  a close  by  showing  pictures 
of  the  Hindenburg  disaster,  as  well 
several  other  reels  of  interest  and  en- 
tertainment. 

New  York  Women 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  of  New  York  was 
held  on  Saturday,  December  4,  at 
the  Town  Hall  Club,  where  luncheon 
was  served  to  120  members  and  their 
guests.  Miss  Doerschuk  presided  over 
the  program,  of  which  the  central 
theme  was  a commemoration  of  the 
100  years  of  co-education  of  women. 
We  were  fortunate  in  having  with  us 
Mrs.  Katherine  Fairchild  Leslie, 
grand-daughter  of  Mary  Kellogg,  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Robinson,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell, 
who  gave  use  delightful  reminiscences 
of  the  first  Oberlin  “co-eds.”  A letter 
from  Mrs.  James  Fitch  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Andrews.  Miss  Claire  Towsley, 
recently  honored  by  Oberlin,  made 
a few  remarks.  Mrs.  Mildred  Harter 
Davis,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lela  Har- 
ris Nesbitt,  opened  the  program  with 
two  solos,  “Dedication”  by  Schu- 
mann, and  “A  Dream”  by  Greig. 

The  address  of  the  day  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Beard,  author  of 
“On  Understanding  Women,”  who 
asserted  that  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  time  women  have  shared  with 
men  the  honor  of  making  world  his- 
tory. Decrying  the  common  attitude 
in  schools  and  colleges  that  this  is 
a “man’s  world,”  Mrs.  Beard  main- 
tained that  a documentary  perusal 
of  the  historic  past  would  convince 
even  the  most  skeptical,  that  women 
have  been  more  than  mere  appendages 
to  man’s  estate.  She  called  upon 
women  to  become  more  aware  of 
th§ir  own  role. 

Mrs.  Beard  startled  the  alumnae 
somewhat  by  rejecting  the  thesis  that 
Oberlin,  or  any  other  institution, 
gave  women  their  first  co-education. 
In  the  days  of  Greek  philosophy  and 
culture,  women  shared  with  men  all 
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educational  experiences,  and  through- 
out recorded  history,  women  have 
continued  to  be  active  co-leaders 
rather  than  meek  followers,  she  in- 
sisted. Unfortunately  much  of  the 
past  history  has  been  lost,  and  now 
schools  and  colleges  portray  every 
significant  development  from  the 
man’s  point  of  view.  “Women”  she 
commented  sadly  “have  become  a sex 
lost  to  history.” 

In  no  college  in  the  country  is  any- 
thing done  to  make  women  aware  of 
their  place  in  history,  Mrs.  Beard 
complained.  If  the  story  of  women 
through  the  centuries  were  adequately 
portrayed,  it  would  be  seen  that 
women  have  been  teachers,  artists, 
historians,  preachers,  and  moulders 
of  destiny.  They  shared  in  every 
stage  of  development  of  Roman  power 
and  pomp;  they  helped  make  France; 
they  brought  culture  and  the  renais- 
sance to  England,  she  said. 

A “slight  beginning’  in  the  matter 
of  acquainting  persons  with  the  role 
women  have  played  through  the  ages 
is  being  made,  Mrs.  Beard  disclosed. 
“We  are  starting  what  we  call  the 
World  Center  for  Women’s  Archives. 
All  documents  about  women  are  being 
collected  ...  We  shall  only  have 
equal  education  when  women  dis- 
cover themselves  and  men  discover 
the  women.  Men  swear  hy  their 
documents.  The  history  of  great  men 
is  built  around  documents  collected 
by  men.  Let  us  collect  the  documents 
of  women  and  thus  dramatize  women’s 
place  in  history.” 

New  England 

On  Sunday  evening,  December 
26th,  the  Oberlin’s  Men’s  Glee  Club 
gave  a concert  for  this  chapter  of 
the  Alumni  Association  in  the  Eliot 
Church  in  Newton,  which  is  the 
church  to  which  our  President,  Mr. 
Louis  D.  Gibbs  belongs.  The  concert 
took  the  form  of  a church  service,  in 
view  of  the  day  and  the  time  of  year, 
and  consisted  of  Christmas  music.  It 
was  preceded  by  a half  hour’s  organ 
recital  by  Mr.  Earl  Weidner,  the  or- 
ganist of  the  Eliot  Church.  The 
whole  program  was  a beautiful  thing, 
in  that  large,  dignified  church,  with 
the  candles  and  Christmas  decora- 
tions, and  the  fine  music  of  the  Glee 
Club. 

Since  it  was  given  during  vacation 
time  when  so  many  of  the  Alumni 
were  away,  the  concert  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  There  were  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  people  present. 
After  the  concert  a reception  was 
held  for  members  of  the  Club  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  church,  and  there,  upon 
the  request  of  several  members,  the 
boys  gave  a more  informal  type  of 
program,  with  the  medley  which  is 
always  fun,  and  winding  up  with  the 
Alma  Mater. 


Chicago 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  a special 
committee  representing  the  four 
clubs  in  that  area,  nearly  150  Chicago 
alumni  attended  a dinner  meeting  at 
the  Lake  Shore  Athletic  Club,  at 
which  Dean  Carl  Wittke  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker,  on  January  21st.  Dean 
Wittke  was  introduced  by  Dr.  W.  F. 
Bohn,  and  Alumni  Secretary  Shaw 
was  the  other  guest  from  Oberlin. 
Following  Dean  Wittke’s  talk,  the 
colored  motion  pictures  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Centennial  of  Co-edu- 
cation last  October  were  exhibited. 

New  officers  for  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Association  of  Illinois  were  elected  at 
the  business  part  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
R.  Jack  Herberts,  ’22,  was  elected 
President  for  the  coming  year.  Other 
officers  are:  Vice-President,  Dr.  Dud- 
ley B.  Reed,  ’03;  Secretary,  Miss  Ruth 

G.  Nichols,  ’03,  who  has  discharged 
the  duties  of  this  office  with  efficiency 
since  1917;  Treasurer,  John  R.  Cur- 
tis, ’31;  Executive  Committee,  Mrs. 

H.  T.  Paulson,  ’09,;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rich- 
ardson, ’10;  Miss  Louise  Ruprecht, 
ex’36;  Mr.  Robert  McFarland,  ’24. 
and  Mr.  James  Harger,  ’32,  Dr.  Reed, 
and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Millikan  were  re-elect- 
ed as  councillors. 

The  special  committee  constituted 
last  December  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mrs.  H.  T.  Paulson  to  con- 
sider means  of  better  co-ordinating 
the  programs  of  the  four  alumni  clubs 
in  the  Chicago  area  is  to  continue  its 
studies  with  a view  to  recommending 
appropriate  steps  to  be  taken  at  fu- 
ture meetings  of  the  several  clubs. 
A step  in  that  direction  was  taken 
at  the  meeting  on  January  21st,  when 
the  presidents  of  the  three  women’s 
clubs  in  the  area  were  elected  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  of  Illinois. 


Denver 

The  Obeidin  Alumni  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  met  for  dinner  at  the  Park 
Lane  Hotel  in  the  evening  of  October 
21st,  1937.  The  social  hour  during 
the  evening  had  for  its  theme  the  an- 
niversary of  the  beginning  of  coedu- 
cation. Pictures  and  articles  from 
periodicals  were  displayed,  while 
Marian  Parsons  Robinson,  ’19,  in  hoop 
skirt  attire,  read  sections  of  a 
“diary”  relating  the  “experiences”  of 
Caroline  Rudd,  one  of  the  first  three 
coed  graduates.  Music  was  furnished 
by  a trio,  Mrs.  Lee  Koonsman,  violin- 
ist, Mrs.  Paul  Spahn,  vocalist,  and 
Mrs.  Carrie  Beyer,  pianist. 

Hyacinth  Scott  Baker,  ’17,  Presi- 
dent of  the  club,  graciously  presided 
and  had  arranged  such  an  interesting 
program  that  the  thirty-five  pre- 
sent voted  it  an  evening  long  to  be 
remembered. 
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Marion  Roth  DeVyver,  c’25,  Florence  Hine  Delaphane,  '28, 
Paroda  Dunning  Toms,  c’32,  Marion  Green  Harrar,  '26 


Co-Education  Celebrated  at  Duke 


Akron  Women 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of 
Akron  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  James 
H.  Shreffier,  December  11,  1937.  Mrs. 
Harry  N.  Holmes  delighted  the  group 
with  her  reading  of  a Christmas  story. 

Following  a custom  which  origi- 
nated several  years  ago,  Mr.  Olaf 
Christiansen  presented  the  Madrigal 
Singers  in  a most  pleasing  program. 

“Wassail  Cup”  and  Christmas 
cookies  were  served  during  the  social 
hour  which  followed  the  program. 

On  Saturday,  January  8th,  a meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Walter  Keith. 

Violin  solos  were  presented  by 
Miss  Jane  Smith,  and  Professor  Jel- 
liffe  talked  on  modern  fiction. 

A benefit  bridge  was  announced  for 
February  or  early  March. 

A report  was  made  on  the  club’s 
Christmas  philanthropy.  Besides  pro- 
viding for  two  families  at  Christmas, 
the  club  is  supplying  milk  to  two 
other  families  throughout  the  year. 

CORRECTION:  There  were  seven- 
ty-five members  present  at  their  Oc- 
tober meeting,  instead  of  the  twenty- 
five  as  stated  in  the  December  issue. 

Kansas  City 

The  Midland  Oberlin  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation had  its  annual  meeting  at  a 
tea  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mi's. 
Henry  Haskell,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
trustee  of  Oberlin  College.  About 
thirty-five  members  were  present. 
Officers  elected  were : Mrs.  William 
R.  Brown,  ’24,  Pres.;  and  Mrs.  How- 
ard D.  Hull,  ’22,  Secretary. 

Dayton 

About  seventy  alumni  gathered  for 
the  Annual  Mid-Holiday  Dinner  at 
the  Dayton  Club  which  was  held  at 
the  Art  Institute  on  December  29. 
The  program  which  had  been  arranged 
by  Richard  Aszling,  ’36,  included: 
the  singing  of  Oberlin  songs  led  by 
Robert  C.  Wright,  ’22,  accompanied 
by  Elizabeth  W.  Stuart,  ’28;  a vocal 
solo  by  Mrs.  Harold  Seibert;  campus 
news  by  William  Mezger,  ’38;  a violin 
solo  by  Virginia  Dill;  a talk  on  Shansi 
by  Frances  Cade,  illustrated  with 
movies  and  “The  Oberlin  Scene”  by 
Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe. 

President  J.  A.  Sessions  presided. 
Present  students  were  the  guests  of 
the  club. 

Honolulu 

A gathering  of  Oberlin  Alumni  in 
Honolulu  was  held  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Helene  Gosling,  c’34,  club  president, 
on  the  evening  of  January  6.  Over 
forty  were  present  to  honor  Miss 
Josephine  Hamilton  and  Mr.  John 
Hamlin  who  were  enroute  to  the 
United  .States  from  Shansi;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Franklin  Warner  who  are  in 
Honolulu  for  a short  visit  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Heacox  who  are 
spending  the  winter  in  the  Islands. 


Four  Oberlin  alumnae,  dressed  in 
the  costumes  of  the  period,  presented 
the  story  of  the  beginning  of  co- 
education and  the  college  education 
of  women  to  the  women  students  of 
Duke  University  at  a special  assembly 
on  December  16. 

Florence  Hine  Delaplane,  ’28, 
Marion  Green  Harrar,  ’26,  and  Marion 
Roth  DeVyver,  c’25,  whose  husbands, 
all  Oberlin  men,  are  teaching  at 
Duke,  and  Paroda  Dunning  Toms, 
c’32,  wife  of  John  E.  Toms,  c’32,  who 
teaches  at  Chapel  Hill,  were  the  four 


The  program  of  the  evening  opened 
with  a brief  introductory  talk  from 
Mr.  Warner.  Miss  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Hamlin  gave  interesting  accounts  of 
their  experiences  in  China.  Mr.  Percy 
Pond  and  Mr.  Stanley  Livingston,  who 
have  both  visited  in  Oberlin  recently, 
also  spoke. 

Flower  leis  were  presented  by  the 
club  to  the  guests  of  honor  and  re- 
freshments were  served. 

New  York 

On  Friday,  February  4th,  the  New 
York  City  chapter  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  held  its  Annual 
dinner  at  the  Essex  House,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  150  persons.  The 
dinner  and  meeting  presided  over  by 
Senator  Seabury  C.  Mastick,  ’91,  this 
year’s  president,  was  a big  success. 

The  program  consisted  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  ’14,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration and  member  of  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Administrative  Man- 
agement. Dr.  Gulick  spoke  of  the 


loyal  graduates.  Their  costumes  were 
from  the  collection  which  Oberlin  art 
department  designed  and  made  for 
the  Centennial  on  October  8. 

They  described  the  daily  life  of  the 
first  four  women  and  the  story  of  their 
background.  Mrs.  Delaplane  told  of 
the  growth  of  coeducation  in  the 
United  States  from  that  time  until  the 
present,  summing  up  some  of  the 
problems  that  are  evident  in  the  field 
of  higher  education  today.  The  pro- 
gram was  ended  with  the  singing  of 
some  of  the  old  songs. 


need  of  developing  a career  system 
rather  than  a “spoils  system”  in  pub- 
lic administration — especially  in  local 
governments — as  one  means  of  pre- 
serving democracy  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Bohn,  who  had  come  on  to  New 
York  with  Carroll  Shaw,  the  recently 
appointed  General  Alumni  Secretary, 
gave  a few  words  of  greeting  from 
Oberlin  and  briefly  told  about  new 
developments  there.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  piano  selections  by  Mrs. 
Lyford  N.  Greene  (Margaret  Kluge, 
C’31),  which  were  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, and  finally  Mr.  Shaw  showed 
the  beautiful  colored  movies  of  the 
Centennial  of  Coeducation. 

The  following  officers  nominated  by 
a committee  headed  by  George  W. 
Andrews  were  unanimously  elected : 
President,  Senator  Pliny  W.  William- 
son, ’99;  First  Vice  President,  Max- 
well Hahn,  ’22;  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  William  A.  Mitchell,  ’18; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  George  W.' 
Biro,  ’34;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Thomas  G.  Gurney,  ’28;  and  Treas- 
urer, Dean  H.  Kelsey,  ’34. 
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(Continued  from  page  3) 
his  pupils’  parents.  In  company  with 
some  others  he  established  a model 
community  which  was  to  be  to  the 
world  an  example  of  the  good  com- 
munal life.  It  lasted  a little  over  six 
months  and  then  collapsed.  Its  fail- 
ure was  perhaps  the  greatest  sorrow 
of  Alcott’s  life;  it  crushed  his  spirit 
— for  three  days.  Then  he  rose  from 
the  ashes  and  resumed  his  pedlar’s 
progress.  There  were  still  before  him 
years  of  teaching  at  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy,  and  his  exten- 
sive travels  in  the  West,  where  he 
observed  little,  but  talked  much  and 
made  many  friends,  for  Alcott  was 
the  most  sociable  of  men.  And  in- 
deed one  of  the  chief  delights  of  this 
book  is  the  glimpse  we  get  of  the 
people  among  whom  Alcott  lived,  of 
Emerson,  who  called  him  “the  most 
remarkable  man  and  highest  genius 
of  his  time,”  of  Thoreau,  Hawthorne, 
Ellery  Channing,  and  many  more. 

But  the  best  panorama  of  the  New 
England  of  the  period  is  to  be  found 
in  Van  Wyck  Brooks’  The  Flowering 
of  Nexv  England,  which,  though  pub- 
lished late  in  1936,  remained  the 
most  widely  read  work  of  literary 
criticism  throughout  1937.  The  book 
is  ostensibly  a literary  history  of 
New  England  from  1815  to  1865.  But 
it  contains  few  dates,  no  catalogues 
of  works,  and  in  fact  few  literary 
judgments.  The  author’s  object  is  to 
give  a complete  view  of  the  spiritual 
activity  of  the  period  and  his  method 
is  to  portray  the  men  and  women  most 
responsible  for  that  activity.  The 
book  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a 
novel  of  Tolstoy,  with  its  numerous 
characters,  its  intense  activity,  its 
rich  and  sometimes  bewildering  pro- 
fusion of  detail.  Hardly  any  other 
method  could  have  been  more  suitable 
to  the  subject.  For  the  fifty  years 
under  review  were,  in  the  words  of 
Emerson,  one  of  those  “genial  per- 
iods by  which  high  tides  are  caused  in 
the  human  spirit.”  In  1815  the  cul- 
ture of  New  England  was  still  colon- 
ial; by  1865  it  had  grown  into  a na- 
tional culture  unique  among  the  cul- 
tures of  the  world,  and  had  begun  to 
spread  in  the  Western  states.  The 
transformation  was  accomplished  by 
a spontaneous  collective  effort  such 
as  marked  the  age  of  cathedral-build- 
ing. The  young  nation  believed  pas- 
sionately in  education.  It  founded 
schools  and  produced  men  and  women 
of  prodigious  learning,  men  like 
Thomas  Higginson,  the  banker,  who 
at  the  time  of  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  read  French,  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, Latin  and  Greek;  who  later  ac- 
quired German,  Portuguese,  Hebrew, 
and  a little  Swedish;  and  always  hoped 
for  a chance  to  study  Russian;  and 
men  like  Elihu  Bui'rit  of  Worcester, 
the  “learned  blacksmith”  who  “as  an 
apprentice  had  kept  a Greek  grammar 
in  the  crown  of  his  hat  to  study  while 
he  was  casting  brass  cowbells,  who 
made  a version  of  Longfellow  in  San- 
skrit, and  mastered  more  than  forty 


other  tongues  toiling  at  the  forge  or 
in  the  evening  after  a full  day’s 
work.”  It  believed  in  literary  produc- 
tion of  all  kinds,  and  much  writing 
was  done.  Scholars  were  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  scholarly  methods  and 
of  books.  They  went  to  Germany  to 
acquire  method,  and  travelled  over 
the  rest  of  Europe  to  acquire  books. 
With  these  tools  at  their  command 
they  wrote  histories,  both  of  America 
and  European  countries,  orations, 
dictionaries,  and  articles  on  politics 
and  education.  The  North  American 
Review  was  founded  to  print  the  writ- 
ings of  historians  and  political  theor- 
ists; the  Dial  to  print  the  work  of  the 
transcendentalist  philosophers  and  the 
poets.  For  a national  philosophy  was 
coming  into  being,  a philosophy  aware 
of  its  differences  from  the  European 
schools;  and  a national  poetry  which 
utilized  the  verse-forms  of  the  Eur- 
opean tradition,  but  often  made  them 
vehicles  of  national  themes.  Wonder- 
ful as  these  aehivements  were  one 
feels  that  the  greatest  achievement 
of  the  period  was  its  happiness,  the 
reward  of  intellectual  activity,  the 
highest  happiness  that  man  can  know. 
Little  wonder  that  when  a native  of 
Boston  read  Shakespeare  late  in  life 
and  found  him  rather  better  than  he 
had  hoped  he  felt  obliged  to  confess 
that  there  were  not  twenty  men  in 
Boston  who  could  have  written  such 
plays. 

A grandson  of  New  England  aboli- 
tionists, though  himself  a native  of 
New  York,  was  John  Jay  Chapman, 
whose  letters  have  been  recently 
edited  by  M.  A.  DeWulfe  Howe.  There 
are  those  who  predict  for  Chapman  a 
posthumous  fame  as  great  as  Henry 
Adams.  That  prophecy  I am  inclined 
to  question;  but  whatever  his  final 
place  in  American  history,  it  is  a fact 
that  on  the  day  of  his  death  in  1933 
he  was  virtually  unknown.  He  had 
once  been  a political  agitator,  but  his 
accomplishments  were  forgotten;  and 
he  had  written  many  books,  which 
were  and  continue  to  be  unread.  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  the  oblivion  is  not 
undeserved,  and  one  cannot  but  in- 
quire why  it  should  be  so.  Chapman 
was  a man  of  strong  intellect,  of 
fierce  passion,  and  of  indomitable 
courage;  but  these  wonderful  en- 
dowments were  never  engaged  in  any 
one  cause  for  long.  He  fought  many 
battles,  but  no  war;  and  the  result 
is  that  there  is  no  single  achievement 
which  we  may  connect  with  his  name. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  keys  to  the  mys- 
tery may  be  found  in  an  article  he 
once  wrote  on  Josiah  Royce.  “Thei’e 
is  no  such  thing  as  philosophy,”  he 
says.  “But  there  are  such  things  as 
philosophers.  A philosopher  is  a man 
who  believes  there  is  such  a thing  as 
philosophy,  and  who  devotes  himself 
to  proving  it.  He  believes  that  be- 
hind the  multifarious,  contradictory, 
and  often  very  unpleasant  appearance 
of  the  world  there  is  a unity  which 
he  can  put  into  typewriting.  Prob- 
ably there  is,  but  he  can’t.”  Chap- 


man certainly  could  not,  and  it  is  not 
possible  for  a man  to  devote  himself 
to  any  one  thing  if  the  world  pre- 
sents a different  aspect  to  him  every 
day.  But  he  fortunately  wrote  many 
letters,  and  they  have  fortunately 
been  published.  They  are  among  the 
very  best  written  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  spontaneous,  as  letters  should 
be,  frank,  humorous,  teeming  with 
paradox,  and  always  in  simple,  vigor- 
ous, and  picturesque  language. 

A contemporary  of  John  Jay  Chap- 
man, but  a man  of  a quite  different 
older,  was  Paul  Elmer  More,  whose 
Pages  from  an  Oxford  Diary  was  pub- 
lished shortly  after  his  death  on  March 
9.  Of  all  notable  Americans  of  the 
last  fifty  years  Paul  Elmer  More  was 
perhaps  the  most  Olympian.  By  this 
I do  not  mean  that  he  scorned  to  do 
his  share  of  the  world’s  work.  He  was 
successively  a teacher  at  Harvard  and 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  literary  editor  of  the 
Independent,  and  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  editor  of  the  Nation,  and 
for  some  years  after  1914  a lecturer 
at  Princeton  University.  But  it  was 
his  destiny  to  be  at  odds  with  the 
main  intellectual  and  spiritual  move- 
ments of  his  time,  and  the  neglect 
which  he  suffered  in  consequence 
served  only  to  accentuate  the  quali- 
ties that  caused  his  isolation.  For 
most  of  his  life  he  was  a literary 
critic,  a calling  for  which  hardly  any- 
one of  his  generation  whether  in  this 
country  or  abroad  was  better  equip- 
ped. He  knew  all  good  books  in  many 
literatures,  and  he  had  the  gift  of 
bringing  his  immense  learning  to  bear 
upon  every  subject  that  he  touched. 
His  eleven  volumes  of  Shelburne  Es- 
says, written  before  and  during  the 
war,  can  by  themselves  give  us  a quite 
accurate  account  of  the  European 
and  American  mind  before  the  war. 
It  was  an  age  of  confidence  glorying 
in  material  prosperity,  in  democracy, 
and  in  universal  education,  an  age  in- 
spired by  the  faith,  which  seemed  to 
find  support  in  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution, that  the  whole  creation  was 
somehow  moving  toward  a not-too- 
far-off  divine  event.  A faith  of  this 
kind  encourages  man  to  drift,  and  a 
mind  like  More’s,  which  had  been 
formed  by  Plato,  could  not  but  be 
filled  with  dismay.  In  bold  and  aristo- 
cratic prose  he  attacked  romanticism 
as  the  expression  in  literature  of  the 
modern  love  of  drifting.  He  reminded 
his  readers  that  prosperity  is  an  in- 
secure foundation  for  happiness  and 
that  all  change  is  not  progress.  He 
attacked  the  Church  for  mistaking 
humanitarianism  for  Chl'istianity,  the 
government  for  being  blind  to  the 
abuses  of  democracy,  and  the  liter- 
ary departments  of  the  universities 
for  stressing  the  study  of  language 
and  neglecting  the  study  of  ideas. 
Naturally  he  was  loved  by  few.  In 
a commencement  address  delivered 
from  this  pulpit  in  1923  he  called  him- 
self the  least  read  and  most  hated 
author  in  America.  By  that  time  the 
hopes  of  the  pre-war  generation  had 
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been  consumed  in  a world  war,  and 
many  nations  had  suffered  a change 
of  heart.  There  was  pessimism  where 
there  had  been  optimism  and  disil- 
lusionment where  there  had  been  faith. 
But  while  the  world  was  despairing 
Paul  Elmer  More  was  finding  hope. 
During  the  war  years  he  perceived 
that  the  philosophy  of  Plato  finds  its 
fulfilment  in  Christianity,  and  from 
that  time  on  literary  criticism  be- 
came with  him  a secondary  interest, 
his  primary  interest  being  religion 
and  philosophy.  His  great  work  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life  is  a series  of 
six  volumes  under  the  general  title 
of  The  Greek  Tradition,  tracing  the 
development  of  Greek  philosophy 
from  Plato  to  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don.  Of  the  importance  of  this  work 
I am  not  competent  to  speak.  It  is 
interesting  that  one  of  the  volumes  is 
now  in  its  second  edition,  to  my  knowl- 
edge a distinction  never  achieved  by 
any  other  volume  from  More’s  pen. 
Perhaps  he  is  about  to  have  his  day. 
If  he  is,  the  national  life  will  be  con- 
siderably enriched. 

We  have  time  for  only  a glance 
at  the  year’s  fiction.  I have  already 
spoken  of  The  Late  George  Apley, 
which  came  to  us  from  the  East.  From 
the  South  came  Caroline  Gordon’s 
None  Shall  Look  Back,  another  novel 
about  the  Civil  War.  The  book  is 
memorable  chiefly  for  a few  scenes 
of  intense  action ; but  its  characters 
are  shadowy  and  so  numerous  that  the 
reader  is  constantly  wondering  if  the 
soldier  or  captain  engaging  his  atten- 
tion is  a new  acquaintance  or  an  old 
friend. 

From  the  Middle  West  came  Albert 
Halper’s  The  Chute,  a novel  about  a 
mail-order  house  in  Chicago.  It 
would  be  profitable  to  go  into  some 
detail  about  this  remai’kable  book. 
It  is  a story  of  soul-destroying  toil, 
of  hopes  unfulfilled,  and  of  struggle 
without  victory.  The  book  takes  its 
shape  from  the  author’s  conviction 
that  the  employer  is  the  enemy  of 
the  worker  and  will  drive  him  without 
mercy  for  his  own  profit.  But  he  also 
implies  that  the  employer  is  himself 
driven  by  the  banker,  whose  actions 
are  dictated  not  by  wise  policy,  but 
by  the  economic  system  of  which  he 
is  a part.  The  real  enemy,  then,  is 
the  System,  and  men  and  women  in 
high  and  low  places  are  in  reality 
sacrifices  to  a monster  of  their  own 
creation.  A terrifying  thesis,  if  true. 
But  one  cannot  help  asking  whether 
numerous  as  are  the  factors  that  make 
for  war  between  classes,  the  factors 
that  make  for  peace  and  harmony  are 
not  even  more  numerous,  and  whether 
intelligence  and  good  will  may  not  be 
expected  to  discover  them  and  make 
them  prevail.  Ernest  Hemingway’s 
To  Have  and  Have  Not  is  another 
story  of  the  same  type,  but  lacking 
that  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things 


that  makes  The  Chute  so  moving  a 
book.  It  is  a story  of  bloodshed  and 
brutality,  most  of  it  quite  futile,  and 
seems  to  set  out  to  prove  that  those 
who  have  are  wicked  because  they 
wish  to  be  and  those  who  have  not 
because  they  must. 

From  the  Far  West  came  John 
Steinbeck’s  Of  Mice  and  Men.  The 
book  must  have  been  written  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hollywood,  for  a more  ab- 
surd travesty  of  reality  has  seldom 
been  seen  anywhere  but  in  that  city. 
It  is  the  story  of  a man  so  stupid 
that  he  did  not  know  his  very  great 
strength,  and  so  strong  that  he  killed 
many  mice  when  he  thought  he  was 
only  stroking  their  fur;  for  despite 
his  strength  and  stupidity  the  man 
was  very  fond  of  furry  things.  One 
day  he  accidentally  killed  a woman 
who  had  beautiful  hair,  very  soft  to 
the  touch,  like  a mouse’s  fur.  The 
accident  was  all  the  more  serious  be- 
cause a few  days  earlier  he  had  al- 
most killed  the  woman’s  husband. 
Fortunately  he  had  a friend,  with 
whom  he  travelled  throughout  the 
West  and  who  devoted  his  rather 
superior  brain  and  all  his  love  to  his 
welfare.  Faced  with  so  painful  a 
situation  the  man  of  brains  might 
have  counselled  flight  or  even  sur- 
render. But  his  great  love  dictated 
a wiser  if  more  difficult  course.  He 
shot  his  stupid  friend  in  the  head, 
thus  saving  him  from  himself  and 
prolonging  the  lives  of  many  mice 
and  women. 

Europe,  as  usual,  has  sent  us  many 
novels.  The  English  novel  to  win  the 
greatest  acclaim  was  Cronin’s  The 
Citadel,  containing  some  revelations 
of  unethical  practices  among  phyi- 
sicans.  It  is  a question  whether  the 
great  success  of  the  book  is  due  to  in- 
trinsic merit  or  to  these  revelations. 
France  sent  us  two  novels  of  great 
merit.  Jean  Giono’s  The  Song  of  the 
World  and  Jules  Romain’s  The  Depths 
and  the  Heights.  Limited  as  is  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fiction  of  the  year, 
I venture  the  opinion  that  these  two 
novels  are  the  finest  that  appeared  in 
1937. 

Thousands  of  other  books  poured 
from  the  presses.  Thousands  more 
will  flood  the  continent  in  the  next 
twelve  months,  and  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  pick  the  good  out  of  the  torrent 
and  leave  the  rest  to  rush  on  to  the 
alLengulfing  ocean  of  oblivion.  For 
that  task  we  need  a mentor,  and  I 
know  of  none  better  than  Dorothea 
Brande’s  recently  published  Letters 
to  Philippa,  in  which  the  author  dis- 
cusses, in  letters  to  a young  girl,  mod- 
ern fiction,  modern  films,  and  many 
other  modern  things.  The  writer’s 
equipment  is  wide  reading,  a dis- 
criminating mind,  and  a sharp  tongue. 
Philips  no  less  than  Philippas  will 
find  the  book  a profitable  one.  I 
recommend  that  you  make  it  the 
preface  to  all  your  reading  for  1938. 


OBERLIN  BOOKS 

THEY  DARED  TO  LIVE,  by  Robert 
M.  Bartlett  (Association  Press.) 

This  is  a charming  little  book,  writ- 
ten for  boys  and  girls,  telling  simply 
the  stories  of  the  lives  of  thirty-five 
men  and  women  “who  lived  danger- 
ously; blazed  new  trails,  conquered 
obstacles;  won  triumphant  faith.” 
Many  of  these  people  Mr.  Bartlett 
knows  personally  as  he  has  traveled 
widely  and  interviewed  many  leaders 
of  thought. 

Many  of  these  leaders  are  world  re- 
nowned. Many  of  them  have  visited 
Oberlin  or  been  associated  with  Ober- 
lin  people.  Jane  Addams,  Maiffha 
Berry,  Hu  Shih,  Helen  Keller,  Ro- 
land Hayes,  Sun  Yat  Sen,  Kagawa, 
H.  G.  Wells,  Kropotkin,  Einstein,  Ed- 
ward Trudeau  are  some  of  the  names 
which  give  an  idea  of  the  range  of 
people  and  achievement. 

Mr.  Bartlett  is  a graduate  with  the 
class  of  1921  and  his  wife  was  Sue 
Nuchols,  ’22.  He  is  now  minister  of 
the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  Long- 
meadow,  Mass.  He  received  his  divin- 
ity degree  from  Yale  and  for  several 
years  was  a missionary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  in  China.  He  has  written 
six  books  for  young  people. 

THE  WINDING  ROAD,  by  Clarke  B. 
Firestone  (Caxton  Press,  Cincin- 
nati) . 

Somewhat  as  a companion  piece  to 
“Sycamore  Shores”  that  delightful 
book  of  travel  on  the  rivers  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  which  Mr.  Firestone  pub- 
lished two  years  ago  this  spring,  is  this 
little  volume  of  poetry.  It  represents 
the  lyrical  thought  of  the  author  as 
he  has  wandered  down  the  streams 
and  byroads  of  Ohio  and  the  border- 
ing states.  The  birds  and  the  animals 
of  the  forests  are  there,  the  farmer 
and  his  daughter,  the  dreams  of  where 
the  rivers  go  and  the  travelers  of  the 
past. 

Many  of  the  poems  have  appeared 
in  newspapers  and  magazines.  A 
number  of  them  have  been  in  Mr. 
Firestone’s  column  in  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  of  which  he  is  Associate 
Editor. 

Alumni  to  Gather 
at  N.  E.  A.  Meeting 

Oberlin  alumni  in  attendance  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators, 
a department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  will  meet  at  a lunch- 
eon on  Tuesday,  March  1,  at  12:15 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  in  Atlantic 
City.  Tickets  will  be  $1.10  per  plate 
for  which  reservations  should  be 
made  when  registering  at  convention 
headquarters. 

Professor  Raymond  Fisher  of  the 
Department  of  Education  at  Oberlin, 
is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  and' 
program. 
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186  5 

Mrs.  Albert  A.  Safford  of  Demorest, 
Ga.,  died  December  10,  1937.  She  was 
the  last  one  of  her  class  to  go. 

1880 

Rev.  D.  L.  Edwards,  age  82,  a re- 
tired Methodist  minister  and  for  sev- 
eral years  a field  representative  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  died  De- 
cember 24,  1937,  at  the  Mary  Mitchell 
rest  home  in  Columbus,  following  an 
illness  of  several  weeks.  He  had  been 
in  failing  health  for  about  four  years. 
Rev.  Edwards  was  born  in  Hunting- 
ton,  Ohio,  in  1855,  and  had  been  a resi- 
dent of  Delaware,  Ohio,  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

For  11  years  he  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versities at  Portland,  Ore.,  and  the 
Pacific  University  at  Forest  Grove, 
Ore.  In  1893  he  united  with  the  North 
East  Ohio  Conference  serving  suc- 
cessive pastorates  at  Willard,  North 
Amherst,  West  Bedford,  Centerburg, 
and  Collins,  Ohio,  and  from  1906  until 
1917  he  was  field  representative  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow;  a son, 
Professor  Ray  L.  Edward,  ’08,  of 
Miami  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio; 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Ruth  Canright, 
of  Akron,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Domonkos 
of  Oberlin. 

188  5 

Miss  Katrina  Myers,  ’81-’84  Acad., 
died  January  14,  1938.  She  taught  for 
twenty-five  years  in  the  Institution 
for  Feeble-minded  in  Colorado,  and 
was  the  organizer  of  schools  for  sub- 
normal children  in  Indianapolis, 
where  she  was  located  for  17  years. 

1887 

James  H.  Smith,  75  years  old,  who 
retired  as  assistant  principal  of  Aus- 
tin High  Schol  in  1932  after  32  years 
on  its  faculty,  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Chicago,  after  a long  illness. 

Mr.  Smith  went  to  Chicago  in  1900 
and  joined  the  teaching  staff  at  Aus- 
tin. He  was  advanced  to  the  assistant 
principal’s  post  in  1911.  He  was  co- 
author of  a laboratory  manual  in 
physiography  used  in  Chicago  schools 
and  was  a former  president  of  the 
Central  Association  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  Teachers. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
three  daughters. 

Homer  G.  Bostwick,  72,  ticket  agent 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Al- 
liance from  1901  until  1918,  died  at 
his  home  in  Alliance,  December  6, 
1937.  He  was  a student  in  the  Acad- 
emy from  1881  to  1883  and  in  the  col- 
lege from  1883  to  1887. 


On  his  retirement  from  railroad 
duty  19  years  ago,  Mr.  Bostwick  moved 
to  a farm  south  of  Alliance  and  later 
lived  in  California  for  three  years  at 
Santa  Ana  and  Long  Beach  in  an 
effort  to  regain  his  health.  He  re- 
turned to  Alliance  when  he  -was  pen- 
sioned in  February,  1931. 

Active  in  sports  in  his  youth,  Mr. 
Bostwick  played  on  the  Oberlin  Col- 
lege baseball  team  for  four  seasons 
and  was  a member  of  old-time  baseball 
nines  in  Alliance  as  well  as  other 
northern  Ohio  cities. 

He  was  the  last  survivor  of  his  fam- 
ily of  brothers  and  sisters  and  leaves 
his  widow,  a son,  Malcolm  '26,  and  a 
daughter. 

1888 

The  fiftieth  reunion  will  be  held  in 
June  at  Churchill  Cottage.  Plan  to 
come  now. 

1891 

John  Wells  Wright,  treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Ripon  College, 
and  one  of  its  principal  benefactors 
for  the  past  27  years,  died  at  his  home 
in  Ripon  at  the  age  of  69,  November 
8,  1937. 

He  entered  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  Ripon  College  in  the  autumn 
of  1885  and  remained  there  until 
1889  when  he  transferred  to  Oberlin 
College.  During  his  college  career 
he  was  prominent  in  all  campus  activ- 
ities, but  especially  in  athletics,  being 
an  outstanding  baseball  pitcher  and  a 
great  asset  to  the  football  squad. 

In  the  spring  of  1894  he  entered 
the  Ripon  Knitting  Works,  in  which 
business  he  continued  in  active  par- 
ticipation up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
having  for  many  years  been  president 
of  that  institution. 

Mr.  Wright  had  many  other  inter- 
ests and  business  connections,  being 
vice  president  of  the  First  National 
bank  and  trustee  and  treasurer  of 
Ripon  College. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Anne 
Haseltine  Wright,  and  his  daughter, 
Winifred. 

Hr.  Robert  A.  Millikan  has  been  ap- 
pointed a member  of  a new  Commit- 
tee to  draw  up  a declaration  of  the 
principles  for  the  Republican  Party. 

Mrs.  Alice  Jones  Emery  spent  two 
months  in  Mexico,  recently,  and  is 
now  in  Florida. 

The  Church  Home  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  received  a Christmas  Gift  of 
$10,000  from  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.  A part 
of  this  gift  will  be  used  to  remodel 
the  home. 

William  L.  Beard  spent  the  months 
of  October  and  November  in  the  states 
of  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  South 


and  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  He 
went  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mis- 
sions Council  of  the  Congregational 
and  Christian  Churches.  He  visited 
ten  Convocations  and  Conferences 
and  gave  some  thirty  addresses.  Some 
ten  cities  in  addition  were  visited  and 
addresses  given. 

Mrs.  Beard  went  along,  and  re- 
mained in  Clearwater,  Fla.,  to  wel- 
come her  granddaughter,  Cynthia, 
who  arrived  December  19th.  Her 
parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Elmer 
(Kathleen  Beard,  ’30).  Mr.  Elmer 
was  graduated  in  1931. 

1892 

Pauline  Lane  Wilson  died  Decem- 
ber 16,  1937,  at  her  summer  home  in 
Waterside,  Conn.,  the  cause  of  death 
being  cancer. 

1893 

Plans  for  1893’s  45th  reunion  are 
under  way  which  will  be  held  at  Noble 
Cottage  with  meals  at  Cranford.  If 
all  the  hopeful  members  of  the  class 
join  those  who  have  definitely  said 
they  were  coming  they  may  expect 
30  or  35  to  be  present.  In  the 
meantime  they  are  going  to  do  what 
they  can  to  induce  the  doubtful  mem- 
bers to  change  their  minds.  Among 
those  who  are  definitely  expecting  to 
come  are  Stowell  and  Mary  Dudley, 
Fred  Dutton,  Arthur  and  Kate  Hea- 
cox,  Martha  Little  Jackson,  Mary 
Plumb  Millikan,  Laura  Shurtleff  Price, 
and  Will  Upton. 

Mrs.  Etta  Terry  McAmdty  writes 
that  her  husband,  Reason  H.  Mc- 
Anulty,  died  October  31,  1937,  of  heart 
trouble.  He  was  a prominent  lawyer 
in  Springfield,  111.,  and  much  interested 
in  Boy  Scout  work.  Before  his  death, 
however,  he  had  given  up  his  law 
practice  and  turned  to  business,  being 
manager  of  several  large  farms  in 
central  Illinois. 

Professor  Emeritus  Arthur  E.  Hea- 
cox,  and  Mrs.  Heacox,  set  out  August 
2nd  for  a year’s  engagement  to  teach 
in  Gin  Ling,  China.  Finding  that 
China  could  not  be  reached,  they  re- 
mained at  Honolulu  for  the  season. 
Their  home  address  is  527  Berkeley 
Ave.,  Claremont,  Cal. 

1894 

Rev.  Milton  J.  Norton  died  at  his 
home  in  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1937.  After  leaving  Oberlin, 
he  entered  Union  Seminary  in  New 
York  City,  and  after  two  years  trans- 
ferred to  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary, completing  his  course  in  1897. 

He  held  pastorates  in  Grandin  and 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio, 
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Three  Oaks,  Mich.,  and  in  Oak  Park, 
Mendon,  Toulon  and  Rollo,  111.,  retir- 
ing in  1933  to  make  his  home  in  his 
native  village,  Berlin  Heights. 

In  1897,  he  married  his  high  school 
and  college  classmate,  Louise  Hill. 
Their  son,  Donald,  died  when  a sopho- 
more in  Oberlin  College. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Noyce,  ’21, 
and  four  grandsons. 

1898 

The  Fortieth  Reunion  next  June 
at  Shurtleff  Cottage.  Don’t  miss  it. 

From  Mrs.  Chester  Livingston  in 
Honolulu,  we  learn  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  Warner  and  Mrs.  Warner’s 
sister,  Mrs.  Riggs,  arrived  in  Hono- 
lulu for  a two-months’  stay. 

Mrs.  Franklyn  H.  Williams,  61,  for- 
mer member  of  the  Lorain  School 
Board  and  a direct  descendant  of  Miles 
Standish,  died  at  her  home  in  Lorain, 
December  30,  1937.  She  had  been  a 
resident  there  since  1898,  and  was  ac- 
tive in  civic,  lodge  and  church  work. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband. 

1899 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Legislation  of  the  Citizens  Union 
of  New  York  City,  we  learn  that  Sena- 
tor Pliny  W.  Williamson  of  Scarsdale 
“enhanced  his  reputation  as  one  of 
the  ablest  speakers  in  the  Senate  and 
showed  exceptional  discernment  and 
independence  on  the  rolls  calls.  His 
voting  record  was  far  better  than  that 
of  any  other  Senator  from  the  New 
York  City  metropolitan  area.” 

1901 

Dr.  Delphine  Hanna  is  now  at  the 
Castile  Sanitarium,  Castile,  N.  Y. 

1903 

It’s  the  thirty-fifth  this  June.  Web- 
ster Hall.  Are  you  coming? 

1904 

Mrs.  Amy  Reed  Osborn  has  been 
president  of  the  Women’s  Council  of 
the  Cleveland  Church  Federation  and 
is  just  completing  her  second  term. 
Following  Mr.  Osborn’s  death  in  1935, 
she  became  a special  agent  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Society  of 
the  United  States. 

A daughter,  Donna  Grace,  was  born 
Thanksgiving  Day  to  Esther  and  Jabez 
Wood  in  Caldwell,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Wood 
is  the  only  daughter  of  Frank  C.  and 
Grace  Langeland  Van  Cleef. 

1908 

Thirty  years  this  June.  Arthur 
Bradley  is  making  plans  for  your  en- 
tertainment at  Keep  Cottage. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Chaney  Pye  is  back 
in  Fenchow,  North  China,  where  she 
has  been  doing  religious  education 
work  with  special  interest  in  women 
and  children. 

1909 

Roy  E.  Whitney  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Ternstedt  Manufac- 


turing Division  of  General  Motors  at 
Detroit  to  the  New  Trenton-Ternstedt 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.  Their  address  is 
1732  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

1910 

Arnaud  Marts,  Acting  President  of 
Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
is  reported  to  have  received  a petition 
signed  by  1,000  students  asking  him 
to  accept  the  presidency. 

William  E.  Clegg  became  a general 
partner  in  the  investment  banking 
firm  of  Hurd,  Clegg  & Company, 
Champaign,  111.,  January  1st.  His 
new  address  is  916  W.  Park  St., 
Champaign. 


Sons  of  alumni  at  Dr.  Savage's  Island  Lake 
Camp  for  Boys  this  past  summer.  Left  to  right 
they  are:  George  Gerpheide,  (Vera  A 
Delano  ’15);  Billy  Vaughn,  (L.  Brent 
Vaughn,  Acad.),-  Ben  Mercer,  (Aaron  Mer- 
cer ’11);  Jimmie  Vaughn;  Jack  Gorsuch, 
(Edgar  H.  '16  and  Jane  Wisterman  ’18); 
Fred  Ward,  (Mark  '10  and  Gladys  Ding- 
felder  '1  3) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Vradenburg 
are  taking  a two-months’  trip  through 
the  West.  They  left  January  22  for 
Portland,  taking  the  streamliner 
“City  of  Portland”  and  are  now  in 
California  where  they  will  pick  up 
their  automobile  which  was  shipped 
there.  Mr.  Vradenburg  has  sold  the 
paper  dish  business  and  will  be  look- 
ing for  new  worlds  to  conquer  when 
they  return. 

1912 

General  C.  R.  Howland  was  given 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
by  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
demy  at  West  Point.  This  was 
granted  under  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  July  8,  1937,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Academic 
Board  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.  General  Howland  was  a 
student  in  Oberlin  from  1889  to  1891 
and  received  an  Honorary  A.  M.  de- 
gree in  1912. 

1913 

Olive  I.  Wells,  who  attended  the 
Conservatory  from  1909  to  1911,  died 


in  Jackson  Heights,  Long  Island,  in 
August,  1937. 

Frances  Hastings,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  B.  Hastings,  died 
August  2nd,  1937,  in  the  hospital  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  to  which  they  had 
moved  her  after  the  Chicago  doctors 
had  given  her  up.  She  died  of  leu- 
kemia. 

1913 

TO  ALL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CLASS 
OF  1913: 

Plans  are  going  forward  for  our 
twenty-fifth  reunion  in  June.  We  are 
aiming  to  make  this  an  outstanding 
event  in  our  class  history.  Although 
commencement  is  nearly  five  months 
away  and  our  arrangements  are  still 
in  the  formative  stage,  it  is  not  too 
early  to  mark  the  dates  on  your  cal- 
endar. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Dascomb 
will  be  our  reunion  house.  Additional 
space  will  also  be  available  in  Pyle 
Inn  and  Barr  House  which  are  almost 
next  door.  These  will  afford  com- 
fortable quarters  for  all  who  desire 
reservations. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Cleve- 
land members  of  the  class  of  1913, 
the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  we 
should  stress  those  functions  which 
are  designed  primarily  to  promote  fel- 
lowship among  our  members.  Dorothy 
Gunn  is  Chairman  of  the  Social  Com- 
mittee and  she  will  be  glad  to  receive 
suggestions.  Her  address  is  3475 
Avalon  Road,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
entertainment  for  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  members  of  the  class.  Le- 
roy Griffith  is  Chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. He  will  welcome  your  ideas  as 
to  ways  in  which  we  can  make  this  an 
outstanding  experience  for  the  second 
generation.  His  address  is  96  Bella 
Vista  Street,  Tuckahoe,  New  York. 

You  will  receive  further  informa- 
tion as  our  plans  develop,  particularly 
regarding  the  making  of  reservations 
for  space  in  the  class  house. 

Our  committee  is  extremely  anxious 
to  have  the  kind  of  a reunion  you  will 
enjoy.  Therefore,  please  pass  on  to 
our  committee  your  suggestions  and 
desires  as  to  any  phase  of  our  re- 
union program.  We  are  counting 
upon  your  fullest  co  operation. 

Claude  E.  Clarke, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments. 

1916 

Rev.  Lyman  V.  Cady  has  been 
awarded  a fellowship  for  a year’s 
graduate  study  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  City.  He  took 
up  his  studies  there  in  Januai-y. 

1917 

Karl  A.  Roth  has  been  professor  of 
History  and  Literature  of  Religion 
at  Lake  Forest  College  for  the  past 
ten  years.  Their  correct  address  is 
now  15  College  Campus,  Lake  Forest, 
111.  Mrs.  Roth  was  a former  student 
in  Oberlin  with  the  class  of  1919. 
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1918 

Start  now  to  make  up  your  own 
party  of  Oberlin  friends  for  the  20th 
Reunion.  Write  your  room-mate, 

“Meet  me  at  Tank  in  June.” FORD 

CURTIS. 

Miss  Kazou  Kusama,  fifteen-year- 
old  daughter  of  Mrs.  Shiko  Kusama 
(Sarah  Nagai),  received  the  “Pre- 
mier Prix  de  l’unanimite”  in  the  “con- 
cours  de  piano”  at  the  Conservatoire 
of  Paris,  France,  in  July,  1937.  Since 
graduation  she  has  continued  her 
study  of  theory  and  piano.  In  Decem- 
ber she  won  the  “eoncours  de  Prix 
d’honeur,”  and  played  in  public  re- 
cital with  the  orchestra  on  January 
27th. 

Mr.  Kusama  is  connected  with  the 
foi'eign  office  of  Japan  in  Paris  and 
Geneva,  his  chief  work  being  member- 
ship in  the  Commission  on  Opium  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Their  address 
is  54  Boulevard  Exelmans,  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  K.  Doolittle 
(Dortha  Bailey)  live  at  11  W.  8th 
Ave.,  S.  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Doo- 
little, who  is  Director  of  one  of  the 
Research  Departments  of  the  Carbide 
and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation,  is 
the  author  of  a series  of  recent  scien- 
tific papers  on  “Solvents.” 

Mrs.  Doolittle  teaches  chemistry  at 
Kanawha  College.  She  is  also  active 
in  a number  of  organizations,  being 
President  of  the  Charleston  Chapter 
of  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women,  President  of  the  Charles- 
ton Phi  Beta  Kappa  Association,  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Kanawha  Valley  Section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  a mem- 
ber of  a West  Virginia  State  Educa- 
tion Committee  and  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Childrens’  Theatre. 

Dortha  and  Arthur  and  their  two 
children,  Robert,  twelve,  and  Eliza- 
beth, ten,  hope  to  attend  the  class  re- 
union in  June. 

1919 

CORRECTION : In  the  December 

issue  we  stated  that  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Williams  accepted  a position  at  Rus- 
sell Sage  College.  Our  informant  was 
mistaken.  She  is  still  in  personnel 
work  in  New  York  City. 

The  40th  anniversary  of  the  College 
Club  of  Cleveland  was  marked  recent- 
ly with  a luncheon  and  the  burning  of 
the  last  $1,000  note,  freeing  the  club 
from  debt.  Mrs.  U.  V.  Portmann  is 
president  of  the  Club  at  the  present 
time. 

Among  the  Ten  Outstanding  Young 
Men  of  1937,  named  by  Durward 
Howes,  editor  of  “America’s  Young 
Men,”  a who’s  who  of  male  Americans 
under  40,  President  Robert  Hutchins 
of  Chicago  was  selected. 

Dr.  Hutchins  has  just  published  a 
series  of  four  articles  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  which  have  aroused  wide 
comment. 


1920 

Paul  E.  Grosh  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  the  Westminster  Choir  School, 
Princeton  University,  specializing  in 
vocal  methods  under  Dr.  John  F.  Wil- 
liamson and  composition  under  Roy 
Harris,  as  well  as  appearing  with  the 
school  in  concerts  under  the  Baldini 
management. 

1921 

In  the  Cleveland  Press  of  January 
11th,  there  is  an  article  about  Mrs. 
Marguerite  Smith  Browning , telling  of 
the  opening  of  her  “Style  Garage”  to 
males.  She  is  director  of  the  Style 
Garage,  Inc.,  and  has  just  announced 
that  the  garage  will  permit  men  to 
partake  of  its  benefits. 

One  year  ago  Mrs.  Browning  opened 
the  garage  for  women,  offering  repairs 
in  fashions,  figures,  poise,  carriage, 
anything  and  everything  under  the 
heading  “improvement.” 

Mrs.  Browning  received  a master’s 
degree  from  Harvard  University,  act- 
ed as  fashion  consultant  for  eight 
years  in  downtown  department  stores 
of  Cleveland.  She  noticed  that  few 
people  were  satisfied  with  themselves, 
and  decided  to  come  to  their  aid.  She 
now  gives  an  average  of  eight  lectures 
each  month  at  public  schools,  churches, 
P.  T.  A.  groups,  lodges,  business 
clubs. 

The  garage  is  located  in  the  Bulk- 
ley  Building  and  enlists  advice  of 
psychiatrists,  doctors  and  scalp  spe- 
cialists. Mrs.  Browning  says  she 
thought  of  the  name  “garage”  be- 
cause her  horoscope  classes  her  under 
Libra,  which  makes  her  mechnically- 
minded. 

1922 

Dr.  Henry  Edward  Bent,  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  since  1935,  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  his  du- 
ties starting  the  first  of  February. 
He  is  the  youngest  educator  ever  to  be 
head  of  that  division  at  the  univer- 
sity, being  37  years  old. 

He  received  his  master’s  degree  at 
Northwestern  university  and  his  doc- 
tor’s degree  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, after  which  he  served  as  in- 
structor and  professor  in  chemistry 
at  Harvard  between  1926  and  1935. 

1924 

J.  Maxwell  Molyneaux  received  his 
Ph.  D.  degree  in  English  from  Cornell 
last  year.  He  is  now  teaching  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  Broekport,  N.  Y. 

1926 

Kenneth  Williams  passed  his  exami- 
nations for  his  Ph.  D.  degree  and  re- 
ceived it  at  the  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  January. 


1927 

Mrs.  Adrian  C.  Hughes  (Margaret 
Harvey)  has  moved  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  2525  High- 
land Ave.,  Apt.  H-4. 

Mi',  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Sommcr- 
field  (Elizabeth  Beebe)  announced  the 
birth  of  a son,  Richard  Ralph,  last 
March  19th.  His  sister,  Sally,  is  now 
3%  years  old. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Vincent  Moss 
(Marion  Child)  of  Webster  Groves, 
Mo.,  are  receiving  congratulations  on 
the  birth  of  their  second  daughter, 
Stephanie,  who  arrived  December 
10th  at  the  St.  Louis  Maternity  Hos- 
pital. Their  address  is  517  Ridge 
Ave. 

1928 

Harold  C.  Jones  writes  from  Berry, 
Ga.,  that  many  friends  heard  the  Cen- 
tennial Broadcast  with  great  interest, 
and  that  Miss  Hosford’s  book  is  eager- 
ly sought  after  by  their  coeds. 

His  father,  Professor  Lynds  Jones, 
’92,  donated  his  life  long  egg  collec- 
tion to  Harold’s  department. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kyle,  Jr. 
(Virginia  Tuxill)  announce  the  birth 
of  a son,  Charles  Tuxill,  November  28, 
1937. 

Sydney  N.  Fisher  is  teaching  Euro- 
pean History  this  year  at  Ohio  State 
University.  During  the  Christmas 
holidays  he  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Historical  Association 
in  Philadelphia.  While  there,  he  had 
visits  with  Art  Hogue,  Doug  Camp- 
bell and  Pierce  Beaver,  all  of  1928, 
who  were  attending  meetings  in  the 
city. 

Dr.  Shao  Hwa  Tan,  husband  of 
Mary  Huang  Tan,  and  the  Chinese 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Mexico, 
spent  the  Christmas  week-end  in  Ober- 
lin, as  a guest  of  Miss  Florence  Fitch. 

Dr.  Tan  was  called  to  Washington 
in  July  for  conference  with  Dr.  H.  H. 
Kung  and  has  remained  there  to  as- 
sist Ambassador  Wang,  especially  in 
publicity  work.  He  expects  to  return 
to  Mexico  soon.  Mrs.  Tan  and  their 
infant  son,  Henry,  are  in  Shanghai. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  Herrick 
(Janice  Deringer)  announce  the  birth 
of  a daughter,  Katherine  Nan,  No- 
vember 18,  1937.  The  address  of  the 
Herrick’s  is  3920  Lamar  Ave.,  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Hans  Schmidt  has  been  appointed 
the  Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 
the  College  Department  of  the  Scott 
Foresman  Company.  At  the  present 
time  we  do  not  know  his  address. 

“Betty”  Tracy  Millard’s  story, 
“Candleflame”  is  published  in  book 
form,  and  was  brought  out  by  Penn 
Publishing  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
on  or  about  February  4th. 
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The  version  which  appeared  in  Pic- 
torial Revietv  some  time  ago,  was  “cut” 
by  about  one-third  of  its  length  to 
meet  their  limited  space  requirements 

which  necessitated  the  omission  of 

important  portions  of  the  story  itself, 
and  the  writing  of  a new  ending  ex- 
pressly to  “fit.”  Thus  the  book  now 
appears  for  the  first  time  entire — and 
with  the  quite  different  ending  which 
the  author  intended. 

Mrs.  Millard  is  now  living  at  Free- 
port, L.  I.,  154  California  Ave.,  and 
has  as  neighbors  Tom  and  Alice  Gur- 
ney, ’27  and  ’28. 

1929 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Peirce  an- 
nounce the  engagement  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Faith,  to  Harry  Williams  of  Day- 
tona Beach,  Florida.  Mr.  Williams, 
who  is  a graduate  of  the  University 
of  Delaware,  is  a teacher  of  French  in 
the  Florida  Preparatory  School  at 
Daytona  Beach. 

Next  June  was  announced  as  the 
time  for  the  wedding  of  Miss  Peirce 
and  Mr.  Williams,  at  a party  given  for 
Miss  Peirce  by  Miss  Constance  Sher- 
man, ’30.  Twelve  guests  were  present 
for  an  afternoon  of  bridge.  Mme. 
Marie-Jeanne  Lahaurine  Johnston  and 
Miss  Sally  MacLennan,  ’25,  received 
prizes  for  high  scores.  Mrs.  Charles 
P.  Dickerman,  ’30,  of  Staunton,  Vir- 
ginia; Mrs.  James  F.  Faunce,  ’30, 
Akron;  Mrs.  Hollis  Ingalls,  ’29;  Lo- 
rain; Mrs.  George  Moody,  ’29,  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut;  Miss  Laura  Sayers, 
’30,  Niles. 

George  Hay  Brown  has  been  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  Finance  in  the 
School  of  Business  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

1930 

Arnold  Campana  writes,  “It’s  like 
Oberlin  Day  every  Thursday  in  Niles 
(Ohio)  when  Rotary  International 
meets.”  Tom  Madden,  ’28,  is  the  Pres- 
ident, Jake  dayman,  ’27,  is  another 
member,  and  Arnold  is  Musical  Di- 
rector. 

Harriott  B.  Churchill  transferred 
this  fall  from  the  dental  school  at 
Southern  California  to  the  one  affil- 
iated with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia which  is  located  in  San  Frap- 
cisco.  Her  new  address  is  110  Freder- 
ick St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

She  saw  Dick  and  Barbara  Better- 
idge,  ’32  and  ’33,  during  the  holidays. 

Kenneth  W.  Miller,  who  has  been 
affiliated  with  social  service  units  for 
six  years,  assumed  his  duties  Novem- 
ber 17th  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Welfare  Agencies  Office  in 
Springfield,  111.  He  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  accounting,  collecting  and  bud- 
geting in  the  current  Community  Wel- 
fare campaign. 

For  the  last  two  and  one-half  years, 
he  has  been  administrative  assistant 
and  office  manager  of  the  Ohio  WPA 
offices  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
earlier  he  had  served  as  field  repre- 
sentative of  the  FERA.  He  also 
worked  in  West  Virginia  as  director 


of  social  service  with  the  state  ERA. 
His  first  position  in  social  service 
work  was  with  the  Providence,  R.  I., 
Community  fund  and  the  Providence 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  He  served 
as  assistant  secretary. 

After  leaving  Oberlin,  Ken  was 
graduated  in  1931  from  Ohio  State 
University,  School  of  Social  Admin- 
istration. The  address  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Miller  (Marion  Arnold,  ’30)  and 


Linda  and  Sandra,  daughters  of  Mil- 
dred Stiefel  Langell,  '28. 


their  two  children  is  819  S.  Walnut 
St.,  Springfield,  111. 

Laura  Sayers  studied  French  last 
summer  in  Paris  for  six  weeks  with 
the  Columbia  University  group.  They 
lived  at  the  “Fondation  des  Etats- 
Unis”  in  the  Cite  Universitaire  and 
had  classes  in  International  House. 

Besides  “doing”  Paris  and  vicinity 
quite  thoroughly,  she  also  managed 
trips  to  Switzerland  and  the  Riviera, 
Brittany,  and  London.  She  went  over 
on  the  Normandie,  but  enjoyed  much 
more  the  westward  passage  on  the  De 
Grasse,  an  “old  tub.”  She  plans  to 
continue  work  on  her  master’s  degree 
at  Columbia  during  summer  school, 
1938. 

Maxine  West  studied  for  three 
weeks  at  the  Sorbonne  and  traveled 
in  England  and  Italy. 

Mary  and  Ida  Madden  took  an 
eighteen-day  Caribbean  cruise  via 
Colombian  Line  to  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Co- 
lombia, and  Panama. 

In  the  New  York  Times  for  Sunday, 
November  28,  there  is  an  article  en- 
titled, “Life  Is  Created  Without  Par- 
ents.” At  the  autumn  meeting  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  chem- 
ical creation  in  the  laboratory  of  early 
embryonic  forms  of  life  from  micro- 
scopic fragments  of  eggs  which  con- 
tained neither  the  male  nor  the  female 


nucleus,  thus  bringing  into  existence 
for  the  first  time  living  creatures  that 
had  neither  father  nor  the  principal 
element  provided  by  the  mother,  was 
described  and  discussed.  The  experi- 
ments were  reported  by  Dr.  Ethel 
Browne  Harvey  of  Princeton  Univer- 

Elinor  Moore  reported  on  her  find- 
ings from  tests  with  frog’s  liver. 

Maurice  R.  Merryfield  is  one  of  five 
newspapermen  from  United  States  in- 
vited to  be  guests  of  the  Egyptian 
government  at  the  coronation  of  King 
Farouk  in  January.  The  trip,  extend- 
ing for  two  and  one-half  months,  in- 
cludes a 2,000-mile  cruise  up  the  Nile 
and  a tour  of  the  historic  spots  of 
Egypt.  The  invitation  was  extended 
as  an  international  goodwill  gesture 
by  the  Egyptian  government  which 
last  year  extended  similar  courtesies 
to  five  newspapermen  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  five  American  guests  will  at- 
tend the  coronation  festivities  and 
royal  wedding  and  return  by  way  of 
France  and  Italy. 

Merryfield  has  been  in  journalism 
since  graduation  and  is  now  associate 
editor  of  Central  Press  syndicate. 

1931 

Clara  Louise  Whitney  was  married 
December  22,  1937,  at  her  home  in 
Cleveland  Heights  to  Howard  Earl 
Richards  of  Newton,  Kans.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
P.  Whitney,  ’98.  After  graduation 
from  Oberlin,  she  was  graduated  from 
Western  Reserve  School  of  Library 
Science.  Mr.  Richards  attended  Fres- 
no State  College  and  is  a graduate 
student  at  Princeton  University. 

Elizabeth  Whitney,  ’28,  the  bride’s 
sister,  was  her  only  attendant,  and 
her  brother,  Ransom,  ’36,  acted  as 
best  man.  Among  the  out-of-town 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Roess, 
’30,  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Whitney,  ’26,  of  Chicago 

Joan  Valentine  Shaffer — born  June 
8,  1936 — daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe 
G.  Shaffer,  announces  the  birth  of  a 
sister,  Pamela  Mary,  September  21, 
1937. 

After  graduation  Mr.  Shaffer  taught 
for  four  years  at  Athels  College, 
Athens,  Greece,  where  he  met  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Valentine  Hadjiry  on  July 
25,  1935.  On  returning  to  this  coun- 
try he  held  the  position  of  Physical 
Director  at  the  Lima,  Ohio,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  for  one  year.  Since  then  he  has 
been  Head  of  the  Physical  Education 
Department  in  the  Lima  Public 
Schools  and  City  Recreation  Director. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Fraser 
announce  the  arrival  of  a son,  Ken- 
neth William,  Jr.,  October  28,  1937. 

Raymond  R.  York  and  Margaret 
Louise  Miles  were  mari'ied  in  Corning, 
N.  Y.,  December  27,  1937.  They  are 
living  at  168  Cedar  St.,  Corning,  N. 
Y.  Mrs.  York  is  employed  by  the  Corn- 
ing Glass  Company,  and  Mr.  York  is 
employed  by  the  Personal  Finance 
Company  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  T.  Dixon  an- 
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nounce  the  birth  of  a son,  December  7, 
1937,  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Elton  Cook  is  one  of  the  group 
of  scientists  at  the  Institute  of  St. 
Thomas  in  Cincinnati  who  has  just  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  certain  un- 
identified substances  which  may  prove 
an  invaluable  development  for  medical 
science. 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  in  its  Pic- 
ture Parade  for  Sunday,  January  16, 
carried  an  exclusive  pictorial  feature 
on  the  Institute  and  the  work  it  is 
doing.  On  the  front  page  were  a group 
of  six  of  the  leaders  in  the  work  of 
the  Institute;  among  them  Dr.  Cook. 
The  substance  is  particularly  effective 
when  converted  as  an  ointment  in  the 
treatment  of  burns. 

The  Institute  of  St.  Thomas,  known 
as  the  Institutum  Divi  Thomae,  was 
established  in  1934  by  Archbishop 
John  T.  McNicholas.  Dr.  Cook,  who  is 
a brother  of  Charles  Cook,  senior  at 
Oberlin  this  year,  has  been  with  the 
Institute  for  several  months.  He  re- 
ceived his  Ph.  D.  from  Yale  in  1933 
and  was  lately  research  chemist  for 
the  William  S.  Merrill  Company  in 
Cincinnati. 

The  feature  was  obtained  for  the 
Dayton  News  by  Dick  Aszling,  ’36, 
who  is  the  Sunday  feature  editor.  He 
staged  the  pictures  and  wrote  the 
story.  The  development  will  possibly 
soon  appear  in  the  Paramount  News 
reels. 

1932 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Barthelemy 
(Frances  Robinson)  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  a daughter,  Audree  Nora, 
December  2,  1937. 

Mrs.  Barthelemy’s  mother,  Mrs. 
Lucia  C.  Robinson  of  Chicago,  died 
December  5,  1937. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Betteridge 
(Barbara  Dawson,  ’33)  are  now  living 
in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  2708  Puesta 
del  Sol  Road.  Dick  circles  out  to  teach 
music  in  three  suburban  elementary 
schools. 

Allan  Clapp  is  now  principal  of  the 
Lower  School  and  director  of  athletics 
in  the  Upper  School  of  the  Browne 
and  Nichols  School  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  He  has  been  instructor  in  his- 
tory and  mathematics  for  four  years. 
He  received  his  master’s  degree  from 
Harvard  in  1933. 

1933 

Kathryn  Hoffman  traveled  in 
Europe  last  summer,  through  Eng- 
land, France,  Switzerland,  Germany 
and  Holland. 

Dean  Howard  Ughtner,  Jr.,  was 
married  October  11,  1937,  to  Miss 
Marjorie  Kiebort  of  Meadville,  Pa. 
The  bride  was  graduated  from  Alle- 
gheny College  in  1937  and  is  a member 
of  Kappa  Alpha  Thera  sorority.  They 
are  living  at  995  Grove  St.,  Meadville. 
Mr.  Lightner  is  in  the  Credit  Depart- 
ment of  Talon  Hookless  Fastener 
Company  at  Meadville. 

Dr.  Kenneth  E.  McCloskey,  formerly 
a Chemistry  major  and  golf  star  at 
Oberlin,  who  received  his  Ph.  D.  de- 


gree in  Chemistry  from  Ohio  State 
University  recently,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  Research  Chemist  with  the 
Servel  Company,  widely  known  in  the 
manufacture  of  household  refrigera- 
tors. Dr.  McCloskey’s  new  address  is 
110  Jefferson  Ave.,  Evansville,  111. 

Jack  Woodruff  and  Frances  Siddall 
Woodruff,  x’32,  are  living  at  31  Earl 
Place,  Montgomery,  Ala.  Jack  is  Di- 
rector of  Little  Theatre  in  Montgom- 
ery. A daughter,  Susan  Siddall,  was 
born  to  them,  September  28,  1937. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  B.  Herrick 
(Marjorie  Mariam)  announce  the  birth 
of  a daughter,  Barbara  Jean,  April 
17,  1937.  The  Herrick’s  have  a new 
address,  4333  Merrier  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Reeves, 
Jr.  (Marion  Diack)  announce  the  birth 
of  a daughter,  Jane,  on  December 
29th,  at  the  University  Hospital,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Edwin  D.  Anderson  has  been  organ- 
ist at  the  Euclid  Ave.  Christian 
Church  in  Cleveland  since  September. 
He  and  his  wife  live  at  14679  Elder- 
wood  Ave.,  East  Cleveland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Hill  (Faith 
Fitch)  have  moved  to  New  York  City, 
where  they  are  both  teaching  at  Hor- 
ace Mann  School  and  working  for  their 
Ph.  D.’s. 

1934 

Mrs.  Frederic  L.  Votaw  (Kay  Birds- 
eye) has  recently  moved  to  Clintwood, 
Va. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  Pottorf  (Mary 
Harvey,  ’33)  have  moved  to  Bakers- 
field, Calif.,  1331  Beale  Ave.  Newell 
is  working  for  the  Western  Geophysi- 
cal Company. 

Donald  M.  Rosenberger  is  now  ad- 
ministrative assistant  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  at  Philadelphia,  and 
is  conducting  surveys  in  the  field  of 
medical  economics  with  a view  to  spe- 
cializing in  the  field  of  hospital  admin- 
istration. 

M.  Atlee  Shilling  is  living  at  819 
Third  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  will 
remain  there  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  He  will  be  interning  in  sur- 
gery at  the  University  Hospital  start- 
ing July. 

Ruth  Morrow  was  married  to  J.  Paul 
Braun,  November  24,  1937,  in  Cleve- 
land. They  are  living  at  278  Franklin 
Ave.,  Amherst,  Ohio. 

Malcolm  Parker  is  head  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Department  of  Edinburg 
Junior  College,  Edinburg,  Tex.,  for 
the  third  year.  He  is  teaching  music. 
Last  summer  he  spent  in  Mexico  City 
studying  at  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Music.  While  there  he  met  several 
Oberlinites  who  were  “touristas”  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

William  Swetland,  x’34,  formerly  as- 
sociated with  the  Cleveland  Play 
House,  in  now  in  London  appearing  in 
the  play  “Room  Service.”  The  play 
opened  in  London  on  December  15  at 
the  Strand  Theatre. 

According  to  reports  from  the  Lon- 
don newspapers  the  play  is  the  comedy 


success  of  the  year  and  should  run  for 
many  weeks.  According  to  publicity 
releases,  the  critics  all  agree  that 
Bill’s  interpretation  of  the  role  he  is 
playing  is  excellent. 

Last  year  Mr.  Swetland  played  on 
Broadway  in  Marc  Connelly’s  “Having 
a Wonderful  Time.”  This  last  summer 
he  was  at  Ogunquit,  Maine,  for  the 
second  season  when  he  played  in  “Boy 
Meets  Girl.” 
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Elisabeth  Meyer  is  an  instructor  in 
Physical  Education  at  Drury  College, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Donald  S.  White  is  now  teaching  art 
in  the  Oberlin  schools,  having  begun 
his  duties  January  31. 

Bill  Holmes  attended  the  Penn- 
Navy  game  this  season,  and  enjoyed 
his  week-end  immensely. 

He  tells  us  that  in  December  their 
Young  Oberlin  Club  around  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  met  at  the  apartment  of 
Arthur  Tufts  for  election  of  officers. 
Lowell  Kilgore,  ’23,  was  elected  Pres- 
ident, and  Kay  Burnett,  ’33,  Secre- 
tary. 

Virginia  Burrett  is  a student  in  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Science, 
studying  Medical  Social  Work,  and 
will  be  there  until  July  1st.  Her  ad- 
dress is  11100  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
Her  new  home  address  is  19  E.  88th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  where  she  will 
be  after  leaving  Cleveland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Don  Clark  (Eve- 
lyn Kiddle)  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
daughter,  Judith  Marilyn,  September 
21,  1937.  Their  new  address  is  9411 
Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland. 

Evelyn  Dalzell  is  now  located  at  526 
W.  122nd  St.,  Apt.  4-C,  New  York. 

Since  leaving  Oberlin,  she  has  been 
pursing  an  exacting  program  of  post- 
graduate study  in  nursery  education 
and  child  development.  One  year  was 
spent  in  Boston.  For  the  past  year 
and  including  the  present  one,  she  has 
been  studying  on  part-time  program 
in  the  child  development  and  guidance 
department  in  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  working  on  the  M. 
A.  degree.  She  hopes  to  receive  that 
degree  in  June,  1939.  She  has  also 
been  teaching  nursery  school,  staff 
job,  in  the  Manhattanville  Nursery, 
one  of  the  demonstration  centers  of 
the  T.  C.  department  and  an  inde- 
pendent pre-school  institution,  coinci- 
dental with  the  graduate  study  there. 


ANONYMOUS  NOTE 

Bob  Weber,  as  class  councillor  for 
1935,  sent  out  a friendly  Christmas 
letter  to  his  classmates  asking  for 
news  which  might  be  published  in  the 
Magazine,  or  in  a class  letter.  One 
classmate  sent  the  following  reply: 
“Dear  Bob, 

“I  have  just  received  your  note 
asking  the  graduates  of  ’35  for  news 
of  their  activities,  and  am  just  taking 
this  opportunity  to  tell  you  that  your 
idea  of  using  your  father’s  letterhead 
stinks  to  high  heaven — especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Oberlin  College 
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is  probably  paying  the  postage  for  all 
of  the  free  advertising.  This  is  the 
only  anonymous  note  I have  ever  writ- 
ten in  my  life,  and  am  only  doing  it 
because  I think  you  are  a pretty  swell 
guy,  and  would  hate  to  have  this  note 
spoil  some  future  meeting.” 

Bob  sends  our  irate  alumnus  the 
following  reply: 

“To  the  writer  of  one  anonymous 
postcard : 

“Dear  Anonymous  writer: 

“I  received  your  shallow  criticism 
of  the  17th  and  suggest  that  next  time 
you  find  out  the  truth  of  matters  be- 
fore you  let  false  thoughts  cause 
anonymous  writings. 

“In  answer  to  your  note  I wish  to 
state  the  following:  First,  Oberlin 

College  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  paying  or  footing  of  the  bill  for 
the  letters  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
class  of  1935.  Oberlin  College  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  typing  of  en- 
velopes or  letters.  Thirdly,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  J.  F.  Weber  & Co. 
I feel  perfectly  free  to  use  that  sta- 
tionery for  all  personal  and  business 
use.  Fourthly,  I only  wish  you  could 
show  some  advertising  value — it 
would  then  not  make  this  entirely  a 
charitable  gift — an  item  out  of  the 
family  budget,  which  cuts  in  more 
than  you  think. 

“At  any  rate  you  received  your  let- 
ter (even  though  the  ideas  ‘stink  to 
high  heaven’)  and  I hope  in  the  course 
of  time  you  will  send  in  the  desired 
information. 

“Hoping  this  will  clear  me  from  re- 
ceiving any  more  notes  of  this  type,  I 
remain, 

“Very  sincerely  yours, 
“ROBERT  F.  WEBER. 

“P.  S. — Please  don’t  be  afraid  to 
sign  notes  of  criticism.” 

We  might  add  that  we  didn’t  even 
know  that  the  letters  were  going  out 
until  a sample  arrived,  after  the 
others  had  been  sent. 

1936 

Jane  Elizabeth  Bucher,  x’36,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  S.  Bucher, 
’10,  of  Searsdale,  N.  Y.,  has  become  en- 
gaged to  Edgar  A.  Chibouk  of  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Chibouk  was  grad- 
uated from  Amherst  College. 

Charlotte  Mitchener,  ’32-’35,  was 
married  at  her  home  in  Evanston,  111., 
January  8,  1938,  to  Ambrose  Pie- 
trowicz  of  Evanston.  Mr.  Pietrowicz 
attended  the  Universities  of  Chicago 
and  Alabama.  Miss  Mitchener  has 
been  studying  voice  in  Chicago  since 
leaving  Oberlin. 

Bob  Keller  was  in  Oberlin  just  after 
Christmas.  He  has  completely  recov- 
ered from  a serious  accident  in  which 
he  broke  his  jaw.  His  extensive  trav- 
els in  Texas  have  given  him  a Texas 
accent! 

Dorothy  Zimmerman  and  Kenneth 
Gayer  were  married  Dec.  26  in  Fair- 
child  Chapel.  They  are  living  in  St. 
Louis  where  he  is  studying  and  she  is 
working  in  a library. 


Fred  Thrall  has  started  a radio- 
program service.  Each  week  he  mails 
out  to  subscribers  (at  $3.00  a year) 
mimeographed  sheets  giving  the  best 
programs  with  notes.  Those  who  re- 
member Freddie’s  capable  editing  of 
the  Review  column  know  how  well 
equipped  he  is  to  handle  such  a 
service. 

1937 

Beatrice  Johnson  has  been  traveling 
southwest  since  Christmas.  She  en- 
joyed seeing  the  Cotton  Bowl  game 
New  Year’s  Day  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
where  she  stopped  for  a few  weeks’ 
visit.  The  latter  part  of  January  she 
continued  toward  her  destination — 
Tampico,  Mexico — to  visit  relatives. 

Jean  Nichols,  ’33-’34,  was  married 
to  Robert  W.  Russell  of  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  New  Year's  Day  at  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Burlington, 
Iowa.  Since  January  15,  they  are  mak- 
ing their  home  at  226  N.  Second  St., 
Council  Bluffs. 

Miss  Nichols  is  a talented  vocalist, 
having  acted  as  choir  director  and 
soloist  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  and  for  some  time  has  been 
employed  by  radio  station  WLS  as 
talent  scout  and  director  of  home  tal- 
ent shows. 

Mr.  Russell  is  a graduate  of  La 
Salle  College  in  Manila,  P.  I.,  and 
Rutgers  University  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  He  was  associated  with 
the  International  Harvester  Company 
in  Canton,  111.,  until  last  November, 
and  is  now  employed  in  the  office  of 
the  company’s  branch  house  in  Council 
Bluffs,  preparatory  for  foreign  sales 
work. 

Melanie  Updegraff  tells  us  that  she 
has  a job,  but  she  neglected  to  say 
what  it  is.  Her  father  just  came  back 
from  India,  and  she  expects  to  be  at 
the  following  address  for  the  next  two 
years:  52  Mercer  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Francis  Dart  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  Indian- 
apolis recently  to  present  a paper  on 
the  Thermo-elastics  of  Rubber. 

Nancy  H.  Ackerman  has  secured  a 
position  to  teach  History  and  French 
in  St.  Faith’s  School,  a private  board- 
ing school  run  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Her  address  is 
c/o  St.  Faith’s  School,  Saratoga  Spa, 
N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Jean  Chalmers  is  studying 
stenography  at  Vineland  Business 
School  and  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strating for  a food  product  manufac- 
turer. 

Harriet  L.  Kerr  started  the  first  of 
January  as  the  new  Assistant  in  the 
Admissions  Office,  Oberlin.  She  is 
staying  at  the  Graduate  House,  58  E. 
College  St. 

Evelyn  Hazelton  has  a position  as 
secretary  to  the  President  of  the  In- 
stitute of  American  Meat  Packers  in 
Chicago,  111. 


Frederick  Brewster  is  trying  to  hold 
down  both  a 30-hour  a week  job  with 
the  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing 
Company  in  Chicago — doing  market 
research  and  advertising  service — 
and  a full  schedule  of  15  hours  in 
Northwestern’s  Graduate  School  of 
Commerce — in  the  field  of  advertising 
and  marketing.  His  address  is  629 
Foster  St.,  Evanston,  111. 

He  was  in  Oberlin  the  week-end 
that  we  played  Denison  in  football. 

June  Stockfisch  has  a new  job  in  the 
Student  Finance  Department  of  North- 
western University  on  the  Chicago 
campus. 

Richard  Lewis  is  doing  private  tu- 
toring in  High  School  subjects  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Elaine  Williams  has  a secretarial 
position  in  the  First  Unitaran  Church 
in  Cleveland. 

A letter  direct  from  Peiping,  China, 
tells  us  that  Pao-Ch’en  Lee  is  teaching 
Music  classes,  Chorus,  and  Piano  (pri- 
vate) in  Yu-Ying  Academy,  Peiping, 
China. 

1939 

Mary  M.  Pelton,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Laura  M.  Pelton  of  Dascomb  Cottage, 
and  John  W.  Fauver,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clayton  K.  Fauver,  ’99,  were 
married  Saturday  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 18,  in  Faii'child  Chapel. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  per- 
formed the  ceremony  which  was  very 
simple.  Only  the  immediate  families 
and  four  friends,  Kathryn  Andrus, 
Virginia  Kurepkat,  Harvey  McClel- 
land and  Dudley  Wood  were  present. 

The  bride  and  groom  are  living  in 
an  apartment  in  Berea.  John  works 
in  Cleveland. 


For  the  first  time  in  years 
the  First  Series  of  Dr.  Wager’s 
book  of  essays,  ($2.00  per 
copy), 

TO  WHOM 
IT  MAY  CONCERN 

is  now  available 

★ 

The  First  and  Second  Series 
form  a durable  and  handsome 
set  of  superbly  fine  essays. 

★ 

MARSHALL  JONES  COMPANY 

Publishers 

212  SUMMER  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  Last  Word 


We  are  happy  to  carry  the  announcement  that  some 
friends  of  art  have  contributed  enough  money  to  add  two 
modern  paintings  to  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Allen 
Art  Museum.  Although  well  supplied  with  prints  in  every 
field  and  period  which  the  student  can  study,  the  museum 
has  lagged  far  behind  many  other  colleges  in  its  collection 
of  originals,  which  are  essential  for  the  fullest  apprecia- 
tion of  style  and  color.  Excellent  as  a print  can  be  it  can- 
not convey  the  complete  message  of  a painting. 

Mrs.  Hazel  B.  King,  Curator  of  the  Museum,  succeeds  in 
filling  this  need  to  some  extent  with  traveling  exhibits  and 
special  showings.  At  the  present  time  there  is  an  exhibit 
of  the  watercolors  of  Frank  Wilcox,  noted  Cleveland  artist. 

Robbins  Strong,  ’34,  has  just  returned  from  three  years’ 
teaching  in  Ming  Hsien,  Oberlin’s  school  in  Shansi.  He  is 
the  son  of  Tracy  and  Edith  Robbins  Strong,  ’08,  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  Tracy,  Jr.,  was  graduated  last  June  and  Ruth 
is  a sophomore  in  Oberlin.  Rob- 
bins has  long  been  a student  of  in- 
China  ternational  affairs  and  has  dug 

deeply  into  the  background  of  the 
far  eastern  conflict.  He  sees  the 
situation  as  a whole  and,  we  believe,  catches  up  the  loose 
ends  of  our  thinking  on  this  disastrous  war  which  may 
have  started  a world  conflagration. 

In  this  connection,  one  Oberlin  man  has  been  devoting 
much  time  to  the  relief  of  Chinese  suffering.  Franklin  P. 
Schaffer,  ’06,  a New  York  lawyer,  has  already  dispatched 
funds  contributed  by  his  classmates  to  their  distinguished 
classmate,  Dr.  K’ung. 


Andrew  Bongiorno,  ’23,  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
English  and  an  authority  on  Milton.  His  review  of  liter- 
ature in  1937  is  one  of  a series  of 
talks  given  in  Chapel  by  members 
Literature  of  the  Faculty  during  January,  an 

annual  custom.  Alumni  may  ob- 
tain the  entire  series  in  mimeo- 
graphed form.  See  Under  the  Elms  for  details. 

All  faculty  talks  are  so  recorded  and  sold  for  ten  cents 
a copy. 


A former  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  one- 
time member  of  the  Faculty  at 
Mosher  Oberlin,  Dr.  William  E.  Mosher, 

jj  , was  honored  recently  by  the  un- 

Honored  veiling  of  a plaque  for  him,  during 

the  dedication  of  the  new  building 
for  the  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs  at  Syra- 
cuse University. 


Dr.  Mosher  organized  the  school  in  1924,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  country  and  has  been  its  director  since  that 
time.  It  has  grown  so  rapidly  under  his  leadership  that  a 
new  building  was  necessary. 

Former  President  Hoover  gave  the  main  address  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies. 


We’ve  had  a lot  of  fun  as  a result  of  the  jingles  we  wrote 
on  the  October  and  January  statements.  About  a dozen 
alumni  have  responded  in  rime. 
You  remember — “the  good  alumnus 
who  pays  his  bills  when  due”  and 
the  second  statement  warned  you 
that  you’d  better  pay  or  more  bad 
verse  might  be  forthcoming?  The  following  came  in  from 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees: 


Worse 

Verse 


“I  guess  you  sent  a notice 
To  send  a check  on  time. 
Perhaps  I liked  your  poetry 
But  didn’t  have  a dime. 


I agree  I better  pay  it 
To  save  myself  more  verse. 

I’d  cash  the  check  by  Monday, 
Lest  it,  too,  gets  worse.” 

A member  of  ’86  sends  us  this  reply : 

“If  I’d  been  here  in  October, 

When  my  alumni  bill  came  due, 

I might  not  have  been  sober 
Enough  to  write  a check  for  you. 

So,  if  next  year  you  don’t  get  it, 
Just  send  along  more  verse. 

For,  no  matter  how  bad  it  may  be, 
It  cannot  get  much  worse.” 


We  can’t  decide  whether  to  be  discouraged  or  to  go 
bravely  on  writing  more  jingles.  We  have  until  the  first 
of  April  to  worry  about  this  important  matter. 

Every  year  President  Walters  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati compiles  a report  on  the  enrollment  of  all  the 
accredited  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States. 
Statistics  for  1936-37  appeared  in  a December  issue  of 
School  and  Society.  Several  little  known  facts  are  always 
brought  to  light  in  this  report. 


The  107  universities,  both  public  and  private,  have  an 
average  enrollment  of  4,000  students,  full-time,  the  larg- 
est being  the  University  of  California,  with  23,000  attend- 
ing. New  York  University,  several  years  ago,  passed  Co- 
lumbia in  total  registration.  Over  30,000  crowd  the  class 
rooms  at  Washington  Square.  Of 
College  the  ^48  accredited,  liberal  arts  col- 

_ lit  leges  reporting  only  24  have  a stu- 

tnrollments  dent  body  of  over  one  thousand. 

Thus,  Oberlin  becomes  one  of  the 
ten  largest  colleges  in  the  country.  The  smallest  enrollment 
we  noted  was  120  and  the  average  is  about  five  hundred. 


Technical  schools  and  teachers’  colleges  have  more  stu- 
dents than  the  liberal  arts  schools  although  they  are  not  so 
numerous.  There  is  no  report  on  junior  colleges  whose 
enrollment  has  increased  six  hundred  per  cent  in  the  last 
fifteen  years. 

The  total  full-time  enrollment  of  all  colleges  reporting 
was  over  seven  hundred  thousand.  Part-time  students 
swell  the  total  to  over  a million.  Junior  colleges  and 
schools  not  recognized  by  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  would  undoubtedly  increase  this  figure  by  close 
to  half  a million. 


There  were  six  million  high  school  seniors  last  year. 
Allowing  for  parochial  and  private  schools  which  are  not 
included,  at  the  present  rate  about  one  in  six  go  to  college, 
for  at  least  some  training. 

The  most  interesting  fact  in  the  report  on  public  elemen- 
tary schools  is  that  the  declining  birth  rate  begins  to  effect 
the  enrollment  noticeably  in  the  fifth  grade.  Above  this 
year  increases  are  shown  but  the  decrease  in  the  lower 
grades  grows  larger  each  year. 

President  Walters  warns  the  colleges  against  over 
building  because  they  will  begin  to  feel  this  decrease  in 
1943. 


News  — Snapshots 


Elderly  folk,  semi-invalids, 
convalescents  — a comfort- 
nkU  vear-'round  residence 
edical  and  nursing 
required.  Ethical 
s with  home  doctor. 

'Ivldual  Rates  Quoted 

MERFIELD 

ie  Street  Oberlin,  Ohio 
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A.  NABAKOWSKI  CO. 

ATLANTIC  White  Flash 

Rooting  and  Sheet  Metal  Contractors 

ATLANTIC  Motor  Oil 

Air  Conditioning 

QUALITY 

TILE  ROOFING  A SPECIALTY 

PERFORMANCE 

"Good  Roofing  is  not  Cheap- 
Cheap  Roofing  is  not  Good" 

SERVICE 

AMHERST,  OHIO 

JANBY  OIL  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

Office  Phone  Res.  Phone 

6863  5361 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

HIKING  BENEFITS 

'UJosiJz  Hoik  lAJcufA. 

'Jo  bank  could  hope  to  benefit  from  service 
that  failed  to  benefit  others. 

Success  for  this  bank  must  always  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  success  it  is  able  to 
help  others  achieve. 

Let  us  devote  our  facilities  to  your  service  — 
for  mutual  benefit. 

■•ON  THE  CORNER” 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  CO. 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


Are  You  Going 
To  Europe? 

Why  not  join  our  group  of 
Oberlin  people  leaving  on 
the  S.  S.  Britannic,  June 
25th,  for  a thorough  tour 
of  England  and  Scotland? 
Organized  and  operated 
by  Oberlin  people  and 
conducted  by  Professor  W. 
K.  Breckenridge. 

We  also  operate  a tour  to 
France  which  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  teachers. 

Both  tours  are  of  approxi- 
mately six  weeks  and  sell 
for  under  $400.  A remark- 
able travel  value. 

Write  at  once  for  particu- 
lars. 

CARRICK 
TRAVEL  BUREAU 

OBERLIN.  OHIO 


Experience  for  Hire 

As  he  acquires  wealth,  the  wise  man  sets  aside  portions  of 
his  gains  as  a measure  of  security  against  the  future. 

The  creation  of  a trust  is  a necessary  bridge  over  youth 
and  inexperience  from  one  generation  to  another.  Most  men 
and  women,  suddenly  called  upon  to  take  over  the  manage- 
ment of  property,  find  themselves  unprepared  for  the  re- 
sponsibility, especially  in  rapidly-changing  times. 


Trust  service  as  administered  by  a competent  trust  com- 
pany, offers  management  and  investment  service  during 
one’s  lifetime  and  continues  management  and  distribution 
of  the  estate  afterwards. 


Customer*  In  48  Mate*  and  territories  and  27  foreign  countries  are 
using  the  services  and  group  judgment  of  our  Trust  Department 

Che 

Cleveland 
Crust  Company 

OHIO’S  LARGEST  COMMERCIAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


Co-Trustee, 

The  Cleveland  Foundation 


Ask  or  write  for  booklet  “ Group 
Judgment  to  Protect  Your 
Estate,  Income,  Family” 


